The Habit 


Success is definitely reached when public acknowl- 
edgment of an organization becomes an established 
preference for its products. 


If the period of achievement has afforded equal 
opportunity for failure, and there has been no failure, 
then that organization can be said to have acquired 


a HABIT OF SUCCESS. 


For 40 years Dodge pulleys, bearings, hangers, 
clutches, etc., have contributed to the individual 
success of those great American industrial plants 
which have depended for their factory operation 
and output upon mechanical equipment. 


The habit of success implies a continuous and con- 
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of Success 


sistent winning; when low first cost, minimum up- 
keep expense and dependable production are the 
deciding factors of a purchase for single products 
or entire installations, a Dodge Dealer will invari- 
ably get the order. 


Nor has the offer of substitute methods of applying 
power to machine tools, looms, grinders, presses, 
pumps, etc., succeeded in offsetting a certain pref- 
erence which continues to express itself in the 
form of orders and re-orders for Dodge products. 


If you are the man upon whom the success of your 
plant depends through rapid and continuous pro- 
duction, make yourself a part of the Dodge Habit 
of Success—for it means Success and it is a Habit. 





DODGE SALES AND ENGINEERING CO. » 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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Contributing to the World 


By Prof. T. J. WERTENBAKER, Ph.D. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 


INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 
By Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo. Cloth, 64 pages. 75 cents 


NEW YORK 





30c. per 





copy; $3.00 per year. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York City 

















NOW 


Is the Time to Prevent 


Hay Fever 


Rose Colds 
Etc. 


- Fever: Its Prevention and Cure,”’ by William 
C. Hollopeter, shows you ree! these diseases arise, ow 
they should be trea’ the most noted expert 

prescribe for them. Dr. Hollopeter is Pediatrician po 

Philad General H and has held high 
office in —- branches of his profession. The President 

of the American ers Fever- Tae Association, w. 
sheopeere®. A.M., M.D., of this book “Doctor 

Hollopeter’ 's work i is ‘to be boda schon Bo as giving an inter- 
esting review of the literature of the subject, and an im- 
partial analysis of the various treatments proposed.” 

The Albany Times-Union says of it: “He givesa his- 
toy of hay-fever: a study of its periodicity, symptoms 

gnosis; accepted causes, preventive mea- 
sures; "suggest ions as to diet and exercise; and not only 
his own treatment, but the methods employed by other 
Pf tape which have afforded sper degrees of relief. 

e has read thousands of papers a: ks on the sub- 
ject, and has prepared a very a bibliography. 

The Philadelphia Press says: “Dr. Heteoster | has 

success with = simple treatment of hay- 
fever for the lect twent Swenty Sve years, and has given re- 
lief to many patients in private ¢ practice.” 





12mo, cloth, 344 pages, $1.75; by mail, $1.87 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 





The Art of Making 
and Using Sketches 


Translated from the French of G. Fraipont 
by Clara Bell 


Tells you exactly how to make sketches, how to pre- 
paper, complete the outline drawing, and 
put on the color washes. Filled with helpful hints, 
and illustrated with 50 drawings by the author. 
Crown 8vo. 99 pages. Cloth. $1.00; by mail, $1.12 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 











MODERN TENNIS 


Crown 8vo. Cloth 
336 pages 


The famous French player, 
Max Decugis, says: ‘* No study 
more complete, more prac- /f 
tical, more authoritative, and 
at the same time more simple 
in its ety has been 
publish he author, P. 
A. Vaile, is an international 
authority. 


In an easy, agreeable style, 
lucid and thorough, tennis is here ex- 
plained and made absolutely clear from 
the simple forehand stroke to the most 
complicated cut services, with detailed 
treatment of volleys, smashes, lobs, 
drives, chops and their compounds. 


Illustrated with 50 full-page action- 
photos of great players, and text- 
drawings. Postpaid, $2.16. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., N. y. 












MOVING PICTURES 


Let experts tell you how to make and operate them. 
All photographers who are -ambitious to become pro- 
ficient in the reproduction of motion picture scenes, 
and all who want to become motion picture operators, 
will find just the information they need in 


The Cinematograph Book 
Edited by BERNARD E. JONES 


A splendid volume written by experts, that makes 
the subject clear as day. It gives you highly instruc- 
tive chapters on such subjects as General Principles; 
The Cinematograph Camera and How to Use It; 
Taking Cinematograph Pictures; Developing Films: 
Printing the Positive Film; The Projector and_Its 
Optical System; ie po rame A Iiluminants; The Pro- 
jection Arc Lamp and Its Management; Screens: Op- 
ating the Projector; What To Do If the Film Fires; 

and begs remo Films; Film Winders; Natural 
eisant ictures; king Trick Films; Exhibitions at 
Home, etc 

Revised Edition. ie half-tone plates and numerous 

line gen eae . 

Cloth bow $1.50; 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















Thrilling Adventures 
on the Roof of the World 


Who of us does not love to read, at ease and in safety, 

of the desperate risks and hair-raising exploits detailed 

by the ardent mountaineer? Such adventures under 

highly novel conditions are told of in most enthralling 
ion in the new book, 


Mountain Memories 
hy Sir MARTIN CONWAY, M.P., Litt.D., 
ex-Pres. of the Alpine Club and Vice-Pres. 
of the Royal Geographical Society of England 
one of the world’s best-known climbers, who carries us 
with irresistible fascination from the great snow-peaks 
the Alps to the ponte of the Himalayas in Kashmir and 
Tibet, the inlan = of Spitzbergen, and the volcanoes of 
Chile, Bolivia, and Argentina. Striking reproductions 
of photographs of unusual mountain scenes enhance 
iterary —— of the book, which no outdoor- 


reading. 
8vo, Cloth, 16 Full-Page Illustrations, $5; by mail, $5.15 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 

















Jenkins tests start with 
the metal and continue 
through every stage of 
manufacture to com- 
pleted valve, which is 
tested at two and one 
half times rated work- 
ing pressure. 








































JENKINS 


me 


made so well 


EPENDENT upon valves are: 

heat and power efficiency; fuel 
economy; plumbing satisfaction; 
and in the case of high pressure, 
safety to life and property. For 
these reasons Jenkins Valves are 
carefully designed for each specific 
service, thoroughly made, rigidly 
inspected, and tested with a wide 
margin of safety. 


Jenkins Valves are made in brass, iron, 
and steel. The metal in each case has high 
tensile strength, and is kept uniform in 
quality by exacting tests and analyses con- 
ducted regularly by the factory metal- 
lurgical department. Jenkins designs pro- 
vide for correct valve proportion, and for 
the use of more metal, which results in a 
heavier, stronger valve. 
every type is made for the maximum 
service, not merely for the average. In a 
breakdown test, Jenkins Valves withstood 
their rated 


a . 
pressure over twenty times 


working pressure. 
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Each valve of 














For steam, water, air, gas, oil, gasoline, 
chemical, and other vapors and liquids; for 
power plant, plumbing and heating service, 
Jenkins Valves are made in types and sizes 
requirements of standard, 
medium, and extra heavy pressures. They 
are sold through supply houses everywhere 
—and are known by the “ Jenkins Diamond 
Mark” and signature cast on thé body. 


SEND FOR data on the valves in which 
you are interested. We shall gladly co- 
operate in the solution of any valve problem, 


to meet all 


and advise manufacturers of equipment in 
the selection of the proper valve to be 
incorporated in their products. 
owners will find helpful information in our 
special booklets on Plumbing and Heat- 
ing valves for the home. 


JENKINS BROS. 


Home 





80 White Street......... ° ..-New Vork 
GRO AGIGEED DOGRGR. . 6: c000 00 vcs seceeeceec te Boston 
133 No. Seventh Street....... Philadelphia 
646 Washington Boulevard.................. Chicago 
JENKINS BROS., Limited 
Montreal, Canada................. London, England 
FACTORIES: 


Bridgeport, Conn.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Montreal, Ca~ada 














SINCE 1864 
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ITERARY DIGEST readers seeking educational 
= advantages for their children will find in our pages 
for fourteen weeks, between May 14th and September 
10th, a Classified Directory containing the names and 
addresses of some of the best known Boarding, 
Vocational and Professional Schools and Colleges. 


Our readers will find this Directory convenient 
for reference and are invited to correspond with the 
schools which interest them. Descriptive announce- 
ments of the schools appearing in this Directory will 
be found in one or more of the following issues: 


July 2nd August 6th September 3rd 


The Jiterary Digest School and College Directory 


The School Department continues this year to 
serve as it has for many years, parents and schools, 
without fees or obligation of any sort. The Litera 
Digest’s School Manager has direct personal kno whe 
edge of these institutions and gives to each letter 
individual attention. 


All requests for educational information should 
be made by mail as no advice can be given by 
telephone. It is > yg that inquirers state 
definitely the age and sex the child to be placed; 
approximate price to be expended for board and 
tuition; locality and size of school preferred. 
























































Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 








Jean Cabege. .........cccceccccccccsrevccces Judson Street, Marion, Ala. 
IL i inna ecagenaceéessocncese Box L, Eureka Springs, Ark. 
Anna Head School for Girls........... 2540 Channing Way, Berkeley, Cal. 
Girls’ Collegiate School........... Adams & Hoover Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Marlborough School................- 5041 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
ED cs ccctudsceccccsséesoocess Prospect Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 
i. Steed resevscnceesé 1533 18th St., Washington, D. C. 
i ei cect dp bees Casinapaseces Washington, D. C 
Immaculata Seminary........ .4230 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Cathedral School for Girls..............--.-..++-- Gite <a Orlando, Fla. 
I oc in asecceccceceesscccseccceed St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Brenau College Comservatory..................- Box L, Gainesville, Ga. 
Miss Haire’s School............... 1106 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
TESS POE TE eT ee Godfrey; Madison Co., Ill. 
Illinois Woman’s College. ..................... Box C, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Frances Shimer School.................... Box 648, Mount Carroll, Ill. 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods..... .Box 130, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
The Girls’ Latin School............... 1223 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
National Park Seminary......... iveta, sae Box 157, Forest Glen, Md. 
Maryland College for Women.... i . .Box Q, Lutherville, Md. 
Mount Ida School................ _. .2300 Summit St., Newton, Mass. 
Gulf Park College............ mb 0,4 kpendate eae ae Box R, Gulfport, Miss. 
William Woods College....... PE ee ee Fulton, Mo. 
Miss White’s School............... “4148 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Lindenwood College for Women............... Box E, St. Charles, Mo. 
Knox School for Girls........ FOE SE Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Ursuline Academy............ : Grand Avenue, Middletown, N. Y. 
Ossining School for Girls... .Box 6-D, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Putnam Hall School... .. ......Box 804, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Miss Mason’s School for Girls... . ‘Box 710, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
St. Mary’s Episcopal School.................... Box 28, Raleigh, N. C. 
Glendale College............. 0 dan A AOE «a a Box 1, Glendale, Ohio 
lb OLicierw cin vince 0:0 3-00 55 006 ce 00 Sate Box 54, Oxford, Ohio 
Birmingham School for Girls, The Mountain School. . Birmingham, Pa. 
Linden Hall Seminary a ab eee de “Box 123, Lititz, Pa. 
Ogontz School............ Page ee ...Montgomery County, Pa. 
Centenary College........... -Box F, Cleveland, Tenn. 
Ward-Belmont ....... - ae . Box F, Belmont Heights, Nashville, Tenn. 
gia chew HE ober new ewdeiieotg agi Box D, Bristol, Va. 
Southern Seminary........... ale ars abet sini . .Box 988, Buena Vista, Va. 
Hollins Cullege............. Pe Soie9-0 see Box 313, Hollins, Va. 
ee ; et ee Box T, Roanoke, Va. 
EE I ere Box L, Staunton, Va. 
Sweet Briar College........ es 2 .Box 13, Sweet Briar, Va. 
Boys’ Dinniannens 
SS OOO OOS OT EP PPP OT PT Woodstock, III. 
Boys Preparatory School...... Central Ave. at 15th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
I or ao: desititG e's Jind 20 oreo cabs opxceade Faribault, Minn. 
Blair Academy............ L cee ie < and Box W, Blairstown, N. J. 
DeGiie School. ............----- 2s eeeeeee Box 6-P, Hightstown, N.J 
IS 255 55.05000+0525«coeeatned Princeton, N. J. 
sols TewGocc cs eens sek Box 17, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
ere Box 118, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mackenzie School............ Box 27 (On Lake Walton), Monroe, N. Y. 
is airs ccihemvteadinsieeee wer vneee Montour Falls, N. Y. 
As tne ereusews soos Box 905, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. 
Franklin & Marshall pape. PNP ee Y- oe 407, Lancaster, Pa. 
Mercersburg Academy. . ae x 103, Mercersburg, 
BEE MIS vcccoccccccccess os oe a 28, Chattanooga, has: 
Cotuentioass 
Lake Ponget EEE decoreitnnspocoms evsrnesecottedevanngs Lake Forest, Ill. 
Starke: A eae 437, Leboment, N. Y. 
Frey Arete Day School......... m- H, 526 Wast 114th St., N. Y. City 
oa Burt’s School for Tiny Tots... .1130 Constant Ave., Peekskill, N. Y. 
OS ERE tee Box 17, ‘Austinburg, Ohio 
ES ae sn ee Kingston, Pa. 
Country and City ‘Schools... ... Wycombe and Philadelphia, Pa. 
EL ... a . 5 Uiliv oc bbe oS¥iimes ced Box 1, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Theological 


IIR. 5 sc ccip asc aliwcccccsepeecsscumae ® Boston, Mass. 


Military Schools and Colleges 


Marion Institute, The Army and Navy College........ Box B, Marion, Ala. 
Pasadena Military Academy................... Box 418, Pasadena, Cal. 
San Diego Army & Navy Academy..................... San Diego, Cal. 
Hitchcock Military Academy........................000+-- San Rafael, Cal. 
Western Military Academy...................2.-45: Box 44, Alton, Ill. 
ee . ... .. . csackelpseueewedecneesneel Culver, Ind. 
Gulf Coast Military Academy......................24-- Gulfport, Miss. 
Wentworth Military Academy..... 187 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 
Bordentown Military Institute........... Drawer C-7, Bordentown, N. J. 
Roosevelt Military Academy............. Box 15, West Englewood, N. J. 
EE Bo al 5's k0 ook oc capaign ved kaw we Box 10, Manlius, N. Y. 
Ee, oons ccdeannceaseinntemennss teed Ossining, N. Y. 
Miami Military Institute................... Box 72, Germantown, Ohio 
Junior Mil. Sch., formerly Castle Heights Jr. Sch.. .Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 
Columbia Military Academy.................. Box D, Columbia, Tenn. 
Castle Heights Military Academy .......-Box 100, Lebanon, Tenn. 
Branham & Hughes Military Academy.................. Spring Hill, Tenn. 
Texas Military College..................... College Park, Terrell, Texas 
Blackstone Military Academy.................. Box B, Blackstone, Va. 
Randolph-Macon Academy...... pe ee Box 410, Front Royal, Va. 
Staunton Military Academy...........Box D, Staunton, Kable Sta., V: 

Fishburne Military School......... iwc aes Box 404, Waynesboro, Va. 
St. John’s Military Academy ae oe Box 12-F, Delafield, Wis. 
Northwestern Military & Naval Academy. -......... Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Vocational and Professional 

Cumnock School of Expression..............Box 400, Los Angeles, Cal. 
American College of Physical Education. sh areca ats hen ai D-6, Chicago, Ill. 
Bush Conservatory of Music...... L. D., 839 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
School of Elementary & Home Education ....721 Rush St., Chicago, Il. 


Northwestern University (Summer Sch.)..116 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 
Burdett Bus. Administration College ...18 Boylston St., Boston, 11, Mass. 
Babson Institute (Resident), 130 Washington St., Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
Normal School of Physical Education ....«Box S, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Ithaca Academy of Public School Music. .305 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music.............5 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ithaca School of Physical Education... . .205 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Williams School of Expression......... 105 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
New York School of Social Work .103 E. 22nd St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 
Training Sch. for Kindergartners Froebel League ..112 E. 71st St., N.Y. City 

hester Ath & Mechanics Institute... Dept. D, Rochester, N. Y. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music,Highland Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Mechanics Institute. ... .Power Laundry Dept., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chattanooga Coll. of Law, 220 First Natl. Bank Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cumberland University Law School............. Box 22, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Technical 
Caienntin Dear ab Magy «o.oo oie nee viwevees voces Box L, Golden, Col. 
Bliss Electrical School... .. 108 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Tri-State College of Engineering. . +606 anaes 10 D Street, Angola, Ind. 
Michigan College of Mines. ........ .266 College Ave., Houghton, Mich. 


4 For Backward Children 
Stewart Home Training School............ .....Box C, Frankfort, Ky. 
IE RS .....-Box 133, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Trowbridge Training School.........Chambers Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Miss Compton’s School for Girls : 3809 Flad Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss Woods School for Exceptional Children... ... .Box 160, Roslyn, Pa. 


For Stammerers 
Boston Stammerers Institute... .. 246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Martin Institute of Speech Correction 405 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Northwestern School........... ...2319 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Special 
Miss Arbaugh’s School for Deaf Children. ........ Vineville, Macon, Ga. 
School for Exceptional Girls............ 600 Darrow Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
Devereux Tutoring School for Girls................ Box D, Berwyn, Pa. 
Acerwood Tutoring School for Boys................. Box D, Devon, Pa. 
ES ee ee ee .Box D, Glenside, Pa. 
































Johns-Manville Insulations 


1sbesto-Sponge Felied, 85% Magnesia, 
isbestocel, Air-cell, Anti-Sweat, Zero Insu- 
lation, Ammonia Insulation, Underground 
Conduit Insulation and Insulating Cemeuts. 










Bigger bins—Bigger coal bills. 







Not larger bins and more coal— 

Not heavier clothing to bundle your 
shivering body in— 

Not more heat necessarily— 

But—less wasted heat. 

And this means Insulation—the 
modern preventive of waste that is 
saving thousands of tons of fuel in in- 
dustrial plants the country over. But 
strange to say, although Industry, 
through its engineers and plant man- 
agers, has long recognized the necessity 
of scientific insulation, the householder, 
and in many cases the house-builder, 
have failed to recognize that the same 
advantages can be obtained by the 
proper insulation of the domestic heat- 
ing system. 


Is your home one of these? 


All over this land there are dwellings 
that have hundreds of feet of heat- 
conducting pipes and flues devoid of 
any protection against the loss of the 
precious heat that passes through them 
—and a square foot of bare surface, 
under average conditions, wastes one 
hundred pounds of coal in a year. 

And even where there has been some 
attempt at Insulation, the application 
has been so poor and the choice of 
covering so unscientific that the heat 
waste is almost as great. 

Working in close touch with the big 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc., Madison Ave. at 41st St., 
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Better insulation—smaller bills—more heat. 


A better way to keep warm next winter 


industries of the country, Johns- 
Manville has learned through long 
experience what can be saved and 
how to save it under practically every 
condition. 

And because Johns-Manville methods 
are recognized as standards of insulat- 
ing practice, the big industrial coal 
consumers of the Nation are coming to 
us constantly for advice and recom- 
mendation on heat and power saving. 


How to solve your problem 


For you too, if you own a house or 
have a heating problem, this Johns- 
Manville Service 1s available. Go into 
your cellar, look understandingly at 
your pipes and flues, whether steam, 
hot water or hot air. 


Are they covered? Are they cov- 
ered in the best way by the proper 
material? For instance, are they cov- 
ered with Johns-Manville Asbestocel, a 
covering that has been proved superior 
to anything else for domestic use? 


Consult the best heating contractor 
in your town, or write us, describing 
the conditions. 

There is every probability that at 
small cost you can find through better 
Insulation the answer to more heat for 
less coal next winter. 


And this summer is the time to act. 





New York City 


Branches in 64 Large Cities 


For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 








OHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 
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+3 RUST a child to know the good and the 


true. Was there ever a boy or girl who 











did not love to play with Ivory Soap? 
pey y; P Make the baby’s pretty 


The fact that the tender little hands are always clothes last longer 


Ps wasbing them the rub-less way with Jvory Soap 
lakes—the flaked form of Ivory Soap prepared for 
the safe, instant, convenient cleansing of silks, wools, 
and all fine fabrics. SEND FOR 
FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE and 
instructions for the care of deli- 
cate garments. Address 
Section 38-F, Dept. of 
Home Economics, The 
Procter 4 Gam- 
ble Company. 
Z Cincinnati, 
PCO ve Ohio. 


eager for the floating cake and the bubbling lather 
is eloquent proof of Ivory’s quality and purity. 





IVORY SOAP || 08") 99%5% PURE 


IT FLOATS 
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SINN FEIN AND THE ADMIRAL 


as certain, as inevitable, as was war by England 
against Germany; it is, at most, a question of a few 
This startling statement is uttered casually by the 
New York Jrish World in the course of an editorial on Rear- 


W: BETWEEN ENGLAND AND AMERICA “is 


years.” 


Admiral William Sowden Sims’s 
unflattering characterization of 
American Sinn-Feiners in an 
after-luncheon speech in London. 
“Think of our fate when England 
strikes, with men like Sims, the 
Anglo-Saxon, with whom blood is 
thicker than water, in charge of 
our defenses,” exclaims this Irish- 
American weekly. A more peace- 
ful vision of the future is seen by 
the Admiral, who is quoted as 
saying: ‘“‘The English-speaking 
peoples are coming together in the 
bonds of comradeship, and they 
are going to run this round globe.” 

While American editorial com- 
ment on the Admira!’s verbal ‘‘in- 
discretion’? in the main divides 
sharply into two camps, we find 
some on each side who say that he 
has done a publie service. Thus 
turning again to The Irish World, 
we read: ‘‘Americans whom he 
has foully assailed feel that he has 
rendered a distinct service to the 
cause of Americanism by furnish- 
ing in his own person an exhibit 
of the demoralizing effects of 
Anglomania”’; and a speaker before 
a New York gathering of the 
American Association for the Ree- 
ognition of the Irish Republic 
is quoted as saying that such state- 
ments as those attributed to 
Admiral Sims ‘“‘are of benefit to 
the Irish cause, because they show 
the thoroughness of British prop- 
aganda.”’ 

From the other camp, which is 


not committed to the cause of Irish freedom, come assurances 
that the Admiral’s words, as cabled, have done good by 
turning the spotlight on a Sinn-Fein menace in this country. 
‘*Something like the Sims incident has long been needed to 
force a nation-wide realization that it is time to call a halt on 
those agitators who have been permitted to place this country 
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remarks. 


in a false attitude in the matter of our foreign relations, and 
particularly our relations to one and all of our Allies in the late 
war,”’ declares the New York Evening Mail, which goes on to say: 
‘* Admiral Sims has brought the matter to nation-wide attention, 
and his indiscretion ought to mean a clearing up of the situa- 


tion and a lining up of those who 
favor the cause of the Allies as 
against those who do not.”” ‘“‘Ad- 
miral Sims cleared the air, and in 
so doing did a public service,” 
avers the New York Tribune, 
which interprets the speech as 
‘‘an attack on the idea, naturally 
prevalent in Great Britain, that 
the behavior of Sinn-Fein mobs 
and of our pussyfooting poli- 
ticians furnishes an accurate index 
of American opinion.” His words 
are a salutary reminder that ‘‘an 
Irish Government can never be 
set up by raids of Sinn-Feiners on 
the American Government,” thinks 
the New York Times; and the 
Boston Transcript, published in a 
city notable for the strength of 
its ‘Irish remarks 
pathetically that: “It will be a 
sad day when all the sea salt is 
gone out of the speech of our 
great sailors. A good, sound, nau- 
tical indiscretion is needed now 
and then to clear the air of the 
miasma of diplomatic shift and 
shuffle.” 

Speaking at a luncheon of the 
English-Spesking Union in Lon- 
don on Jun 7, Admiral Sims re- 
ferred to the Sinn-Fein influence 
in American polities with a blunt- 
ness that caused instant reper- 
cussions in Washington and in the 
American press. Altho he has as- 
sured the Secretary of the Navy 
that his words ‘‘were not 
rectly quoted,” that the context 


vote,” sym- 


cor- 


was ‘‘misleading and garbled,” and that the “‘report of state- 
ments is incorrect and inferentially wrong,”’ the correspondents 
point out that all accounts, in “the English papers as well as in 
the cabled dispatches, agree virtually as to the substance of his 
The London dispatches, which he says are ‘‘garbled,” 
quote him as advising Britons and Americans to disregard 
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“dangerous propaganda circulated in America by your en- 
emies and ours,” and as going on to say in part: 


“T do not want to touch on the Irish question, for I know 
nothing about it. But there are many in our country who 
technically are Americans, some of them naturalized and some 
born there. but none of them Americans at all. They are 

















“LOOK HERE, JOHN, WHAT DO YOU 
SERVE AT THESE BANQUETS?” 
—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


American when they want money, but Sinn-Feiners when on the 
platform. "hey are making war on America to-day. 

‘*The simple truth of it is that they have the blood of British 
and American boys on their hands for the obstructions they 
placed in the way of the most effective operation of the Allied 
naval forces during the war. They are like zebras, either black 
horses with white stripes, or white horses with black stripes. 
But we know they are not horses—they are asses, but each of 
these asses has a vote, and there are lots of them. One incon- 
venience of a republic is that these jackass votes must be 
catered to.” 


He advised the British, according to the correspondents, to 
ignore any resolution “‘forced by these jackasses’ votes”; and 
he is credited with saying in conclusion: 


**The Irish question is partly an American question. Eleven 
years ago I made a prophecy that came true. I will venture 
on another now. The English-speaking peoples are coming 
together in the bonds of comradeship, and they are going to run 
this round globe. I should like to see an inter-English-speak- 
{ng policy, and when we have that we shall have peace and 
prosperity.” 


The next day Secretary of the Navy Denby cabled from 
Washington stating .at he had read reports of the Admiral’s 
speech “‘with amazement,” and demanding to know at once 
**whether or not you were correctly quoted.” The day following, 
but before he had received the Secretary’s message, Admiral 
Sims was quoted by London correspondents as saying: “I stand 
by all I said, every word of it. I shall not repudiate a single 
word, and see nothing un-American in it, even if Senator McCor- 
mick does.” The next day he was quoted as saying: “I am 
rather afraid that I have gone to excess in telling the truth.” 
On the same day he cabled Secretary Denby that the accounts 
of his speech had been garbled; and on the following day, 
June 11, he received a message from the Navy Department revok- 
{ng his leave and ordering him to “report at once in person.” 

In the meantime there had been action in Congress as well as 
fn the Navy Department. In the House Representative 


Gallivan, of Massachusetts, introduced a resolution declaring 
that the Admiral was born under the British flag and “has 
shown himself to be an undesirable alien,”’ and calling for his 
exclusion from the United States. In the Senate Senator 
Harrison, of Mississippi, moved for an investigation of the 
Admiral’s alleged remarks, and the resolution was adopted. 
Representative Ryan, of New York, introduced a similar resolu- 
tion, in the preamble to which he said: 


“This statement is an attack upon the loyal citizens of the 
United States who are of Irish blood. Thousands such served 
the United States and her Allies faithfully during the world-war, 
and many made the supreme sacrifice.” 

Turning to the Irish-American press, we find the New York 
Gaelic American, which charaeterizes Admiral Sims as “an 
Anglo-Simian at large,’’ remarking ominously: 


**Anglomaniac Americans and interested financiers, native 
and foreign, may approve and be ready to condone the Admiral’s 
monkey tricks in London; but it is to the American people, 
and not to them, that the Administration at Washington is 
responsible. By its action in this matter, it will be judged.” 

In the eyes of The Irish World (New York) the Admiral is a 
“thoroughly denationalized person who assails millions of 
American citizens because they are unwilling to keep pace 
with him in ardent devotion to a foreign country that has 
interests essentially antagonistic to those of the United States.” 
“Sims,” remarks this paper, ‘‘says that the Irish are asses. 
Well, Sims has already felt the asses’ heels; and, ere long, those 
same heels will kick the stuffings out of the mangy cat known as 
the British lion.”” And in The Irish Press, of Philadelphia, we 
read: 

“There is only one real hyphenated American, and that is 


the one with the double hyphen, the ‘Anglo-Saxon-American’ 
who is forever trying to make it appear that everything of any 
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“WELL, HERE WE ARE AGAIN.” 


—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 


consequence in this country had its origin in England. He 
represents the one group that would make the United States a 
mere annex to a foreign Power. 

‘A great number of Americans, and the number is rapidly 
growing, are now convinced that the attitude of the United States 
toward Ireland thus far has not been a just one. It would not 
be in our power to make Ireland a nation, and it would doubtless 
































be none of our business to seek to do so. But Ireland, being 
already a nation, has decided to have a republic, and has brought 
that republic into existence by the ballot. A foreign Power, 
by the use of force, is attempting to maintain an occupation of 
the country in defiance of the exprest will of the people. The 
United States must take some attitude toward the situation. 
It must take sides. Either it must recognize the foreign mili- 
tary rule, or else it must recognize the government of the people. 
Many Americans have come to the conclusion that our Govern- 
ment is not doing the right thing, nor the thing in accord with our 
traditions, by supporting the Black-and-Tan rule. 

‘Before a very long time those who have already become con- 
scious that the United States is doing a wrong in its attitude 
toward Ireland will have convinced the majority of their fellow 
citizens of the same truth. Then the American Government 
will take the action which the people will require it to take, and 
England had better not allow herself to be misled by Sims’s 
advice into disregarding this action brought about by the 
‘jackasses,’ as this individual of foreign birth and foreign sym- 
pathies has called a considerable number of Americans.” 


‘*Admiral Sims is in his element again—in hot water,” re- 
marks the Buffalo Evening News, and many papers recall his 
famous ‘‘blood-is-thicker-than-water’’ speech, for which Presi- 
dent Taft reprimanded him in 1910. Speaking in the London 
Guildhall on December 3 of that year, he said: 


“If the time ever comes when the British Empire is seriously 
menaced by an external enemy, it is my opinion that you may 
eount pon every man, every dollar, every drop of blood of your 
kind:ed across the sea.” 


‘Admiral Sims has unquestionably shown that he loves 
ingland, not wisely, but too well,” thinks the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot; and the Portland ‘harmful 
loquacity.”” ‘‘No more untimely word could have been spoken 
for the cause of English-speaking union in the world than this 


Oregonian deplores his 


purely gratuitous insult to a splendid body of the English- 
speaking of America,’ declares the Des Moines Register. 

On the other hand, the Admiral does not lack enthusiastic and 
outspoken champions in the American press. Thus the Provi- 
dence Journal, after surveying the editorial comment of many of 
its contemporaries on the Sims incident, is convinced that the 
bulk of the American public believes that ‘‘ Admiral Sims, in 
denouncing the Sinn-Fein agitators in the United States, told the 
exact truth about them.’’ He has merely ‘‘come in for the 
denunciation that every fearless man is subjected to when he 
speaks something approaching the truth in the Irish matter,” 
declares the Grand Rapids News, which goes on to say: 


**Americans have permitted themselves too long to be brow- 
beaten by a few violent Irishmen, either citizens or residents 
without citizenship, every time any reference is made to the 
Irish question. It seems we may speak about any other people 
or any other question, but we must handle the Irish question 
with gloves, we must handle it only in a manner that pleases 
the few violent ones. Admiral Sims had the hardihood to hit 
these blatant browbeaters, the courage which few of our men in 
public life have. He said nothing to which the American citizen 
of Irish extraction, who is first of all an American, can object. 
And it is about time some one should hit the self-appointed di- 
rectors of American opinion.” 


“All this hysteria over the Sims utterance reveals a political 
subserviency thaf is disheartenifg to clear-headed, honest- 
thinking Americans,’’ remarks the New York Herald, which 
characterizes Secretary Denby’s peremptory recall of the Ad- 
miral as ‘‘unthinkable and unpardonable.” And in the Army 
and Navy Register, a Washington service journal, we read: 


“No language can be strong enough in its condemnation of 
those who, during the war, sympathized with Germany and did 
what they could to materially aid the enemy. If Mr. Denby 
was looking for an opportunity to be amazed he might very well 
have transferred his emotions to the ignoble incident of the 
world-war that found British subjects in secret alliance with the 
Germans. The comment of Rear-Admiral Sims upon these 
miserable traitors deserves applause.” , 
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The very vehemence of the outcry raised by the Admiral’s 
words convinces the New York Tribune that “in his overblazing 
candor he hit somewhere near the truth in his attack on the 


Says The Tribune: 


‘* America protested, and properly protested, when an element 
in England helped this nation’s enemies in our Civil War. It 
is just as objectionable now for an element in this country to 
foment civil war in another nation and to furnish funds to 
support murder gangs which hit in the dark and are subjecting 
Ireland to the horrors of guerrilla warfare. It is plain that fear 


Sinn-Fein politicians of America.” 
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MORE BECOMING. 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


of loss of possible votes has colored the attitude of our American 
politicians. Why deny it? 

“Tt is searcely necessary to point out that in condemning Sinn- 
Fein as it is practised Admiral Sims did not attack the great 
body of men of Irish descent in this country. These are Ameri- 
cans first and may point with pride to a record of unbroken 
loyalty. But the professional Sinn-Feiner is of another quality 
and cares so little for America that he would embroil us, even 
to the extent of bringing on war, in a complicated controversy 
which, as President Harding has declared, does not concern us.” 


“In the very violence of their attacks upon the Admiral, 
Irish-Americans are furnishing proof of the truth, tho not of 
the discretion, of what he said,’’ agrees the New York Times, 
which goes on to say: 


“That many of them are engaged in organized efforts to 
embroil this country with England, there is abundant evidence. 
The legislature of Illinois recently passed through both houses 
a resolution calling upon the Government at Washington to 
recognize the Republic of Lreland. And in Congress itself res- 
olutions to recognize Irish independence are pending, and are 
about to be called up for debate, with what spirit and purpose 
may easily be imagined. 

“No form of demonstration of their intentions, or at least 
their desires, is left unused by Sinn-Feiners in this country...... 

‘*The fierce antagonism shown by the Irish here to all forms of 
cooperation between the United States and Great Britain is 
now made retroactive. It is extended back to cover our joint 
fighting against Germany. The Gaelic American of this date, 
for example, undertakes to tell at last ‘the truth about how the 
United States got into the war.’ It was all due to wicked 
English propaganda. The millions came from England that 
paid for the lying, cant, and humbug which misled the American 
people. ‘But,’ concludes The Gaelic American, with tactful 
consideration of the feelings of its American readers, ‘it would 
have been money wasted if we had not had a President more 
loyal to his mother’s country than to the one he was born in, 
and a slavish Congress which obeyed the crack of his whip,.’”’ 
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GERMAN JUSTICE 


r‘ EVEN JUDGES IN VIOLET ROBES upheld the German 
policy of frightfulness when they acquitted Naval Lieu- 
tenant Karl Neumann of the sinking of the English hospital 

ship Dover Castle. Such is the view of the Providence Bulletin 
and a score of editors the country over. The Lieutenant’s de- 
fense was that he merely obeyed orders, and the judges of the 
High Court at Leipzig, where the trials of German war prisoners 
are being held, acquitted him accordingly. ‘‘If this ruling is to 
be considered a general precedent, no submarine commander, 
no field commander, no military governor of occupied territory 
is likely to be brought to punishment, whatever may have been 
his crimes,”’ concludes the Detroit Free Press. Nevertheless, 
thinks the Utiea Press, ‘“‘the subordinate who would sink a 
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the trial of Lieutenant Neumann. This was the crucial case of 
the four selected by the Germans to prove that they could render 
justice. But ‘tit was not Lieutenant Neumann who was on 
trial; it was the whole German people, whose Government 
had ordered ruthless submarine warfare,” declares Arno Dosch- 
Fleurot in a dispatch from Leipzig to the New York World. 
In this correspondent’s opinion— 


“Tt made no difference whether Neumann was convicted or 
acquitted, he was not the real criminal before the bar. The 
German Admiralty was on trial, yet the decision of the court 
had nothing to do with the guilt of the Admiralty. The ques- 
tion really before the court was whether the Admiralty had the 
moral right to sink British hospital ships, altho the court could 
decide only whether Neumann was guilty. 

“The trial consisted in Neumann explaining that he only 
earried out explicit orders to sink British hospital ships, of which 
the Dover Castle happened to be one. He gave a 
cold recital of how he waited for six hours near the 








Dover Castle while it zigzagged in flight until the 
opportune moment to strike. His orders were 
read in court and the case came toanend. There 
were no witnesses because they were at the bot- 
tom of the sea.” 

that 
Germany promised at Versailles to hand over to 
the Allies for trial an imposing list of indicted 
German war criminals. ‘‘There are 573 of them 
listed in a French ‘Who’s Who of Atrocity,’”’ 
according to the Chicago Tribune, including the 
names of Von Hindenburg, Prince Rupprecht, 
Von Mackensen, Von Biilow, Von Tirpitz, and 
Prinee Eitel Friedrich. Even the former Kaiser 
was to be no exception; in fact, we are told, 
Premier Lloyd George’s election pledge in 1919 
was to “hang the ex-Kaiser.”” Germany, how- 
ever, did not keep her promise, and the Allies 


Editors and correspondents remind us 


thereupon permitted Germany to try the prisoners 
herself. Leading London papers call the trial a 
farce, as do the Milwaukee Journal, the Provi- 
dence Journal, and a dozen more of our own 
papers. Yet, notes the Baltimore American, ‘“‘an 
impartial effort by the Germans to fix the guilt of 
their countrymen is contrary to the laws of nature; 
the pot can not sincerely call the kettle black.” 





TO FACE THEIR FORMER GERMAN JAILERS 
And testify to the brutal treatment they had received at German prison camps, 


these British ex-soldiers journeyed to Leipzig. 





They are here seen leaving London. 


“The real criminals are the men higher up, the 
> 


asserts the New 
The Tribune, 


field-marshals and statesmen,’ 
York Times, and its neighbor, 








hospital ship or a Lusitania, with its hundreds of non-combatant 
men, women, and children, is not one whit less a murderer than 
his superiors who would order it; Neumann is freed by a German 
court, but by his own confession he and the Government he 
served are branded as murderers.” 

The long-delayed trials of German war criminals, originally 
intended to bring some one in authority to book for some of the 
major crimes committed in the war, began with the trial and con- 
viction of a sergeant charged with brutal treatment of British 
war prisoners. Ten months’ imprisonment was his portion, 
but, as the Tacoma Ledger puts it, ‘‘he was only one of the 
goats; the big criminals are the important items on the list.’’ 
Next came the case of the Commandant of a German prison camp, 
who, according to the diary of a British prisoner, was “‘responsible 
for the deaths of hundreds of Tommies.” Another British 
witness against the Herr Commandant said the German officer 
“liked to amuse himself by riding horseback into groups of sick 
prisoners too weak and helpless to get out of the way.” Six 
months, said the seven judges in violet robes. A second non- 
commissioned officer, for striking prisoners with a rifle-butt, 
knocking them down, and continuing to strike them, was found 
guilty and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment; then came 


tells us why: 


“Tt follows that real responsibility for ruthless submarine 
warfare, the sinking of hospital ships and merchant ships, neutral 
or Allied, carrying non-combatant passengers; for the bombing 
of unfortified towns and land hospitals, the slaughter of enemy 
civilians and the wanton destruction of property outside the 
zone of battle rest with the German higher-ups, who determined 
that war should be waged on a new basis. The German policy 
was deliberate and cold-blooded. It was predicated on the as- 
sumption that the fighting was to occur mainly on foreign soil 
and that Germany would be fairly safe from reprisals. She 
had no merchant marine on the high seas....... 

“Will the court go after the high command which framed the 
German policy of ruthlessness on land and sea and place the 
guilt where it belongs, even if the trial leads to Tirnitz, 
Falkenhayn, and Ludendorff, and to the once Aller-Héchste, 
now a crestfallen, cringing exile in Doorn? Or will it be 
solemnly adjudged, should they be brought into court, that 
they were not guilty because they took no personal part in 
the atrocities?” 

“Tt does not appear that the Leipzig court has any intention 
of trying the higher-ups,” says the Albany Journal, as if in 
reply. In fact, avers the Columbus Ohio State Journal, ‘‘the 
spirit of Germany is the same as it was under the rule of the 
Kaiser; it is as full of deception, evasion, trickery, and assump- 
tion as ever.” 























FIRE INSURANCE “HITS THE TRAIL” 


HE SAWDUST TRAIL OF REFORM has been sought 

by more than one industry attempting to ward off 
popular wrath to come and escape severe legislative 
restrictions. And now the fire-insurance business, like the life- 
insurance business before it, like the railroads and some of our 
great corporations, finds certain profitable trade practises, 
hallowed by usage, denounced as sinful by an investigator, and 
condemned by editorial opinion. The stock fire-insurance 
companies doing business in New York are making a ‘belated 
surrender,”’ are ‘‘cleaning house,” are ‘‘following the example of 
Davy Crockett’s coon and coming down,” as various press writers 
phrase it, when they agree with the legislature’s committee which 
has been exposing building graft in New York to eliminate 
five practises which the committee’s counsel considers unethical 
and monopolistic. Such a spokesman of insurance as the New 
York Weekly Underwriter makes the best of the situation by 
observing that ‘‘usages often grow up in any busimess that 
seem justifiable to their authors and persist until the ‘other 
fellow’s side’ appears. It is a credit to the business to find the 
companies sc prompt to meet and follow constructive criticism.” 
**Extortion,” ‘‘robbery,” ‘‘criminal conspiracy” are some 
of the terms used to describe the methods the stock fire-insur- 
ance companies have been using to keep outsiders out of the 
New York field and to increase the profits of their stockholders. 
“These Insurance Conspirators Should Wear Prison Stripes!’’ 
eries Mr. Hearst’s New York American in a head-line. Such 
feelings are natural enough, the New York Globe admits, but 
after all, we are told, it would ‘‘be a little unfair for us to punish 
what has been merely questionable conduct as severely as we 
We must give 
Adds The Globe: 


punish what has been criminal conduct. 


fair notice of our change of view-point first.” 


‘If organizations discover their own iniquity at the same 
time we do, and wish to correct it, it is worth while making an 
experiment in pardon. We are out for results. Reform, if it is 
genuine, is as much as we could expect. If the insurance 
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ANOTHER CONVERSION. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


. 


companies live out their agreement with the Lockwood Com- 
mittee it will be worth while dropping the case against them, as 
Mr. Untermyer has succeeded in having the committee do. 
Their promises represent a definite gain for company stock- 
holders and house-builders.” 
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Through these reforms, a number of dailies note, the policy- 
holders of the nation will profit to the extent of something like 
$130,000,000. And, tho the Lockwood Committee has turned 
aside from the fire-insurance phase of its investigation of 
building conditions, the State legislature will be asked to enact 
reforms which the underwriters do not accept as well as those 
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THE FALSE FRONT. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle 
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to which they have agreed, and a special investigation of the 
life-insurance business will be asked for. 

What have the New York fire-insurance companies been doing 
to lead a conservative daily like The Times to declare that 
‘‘no chapter in the history of the pillage of the public which 
Mr. Untermyer is bringing out has contained cleverer precepts 
in the art of fleecing and profiteering’ ? Most of Mr. Unter- 
myer’s information was obtained by questioning Mr. Alfred M. 
Best, who became an authority on insurance as publisher of 
Best’s Insurance Reports, and the rest came from insurance 
officials and attorneys. It seems from the testimony, as re- 
printed in the New York papers, that fire-insurance premiums 
amount to about $850,000,000 annually in the entire country. 
More than two-thirds of the total business is done by stock 
companies and 45 per cent. of it by ten large companies. In 
New York State there are four ‘‘insurance exchanges,”’ the 
New York Fire-Insurance Exchange covering the Metropolitan 
district. 
panies from the profitable New York business in two ways. In 
the first place, outside companies are not allowed access to the 


These exchanges are said to keep out mutual com- 


rate-making bureaus maintained at high expense by the ex- 
changes. The second method is to pledge all insurance brokers 
not to do business or to reinsure risks with companies not in the 
exchange. Furthermore, in the New York Exchange at least, 
brokers signing a pledge not to write business for non-members 
The 
New York Exchange recently modified its rules to permit mutuals 
to compete for business provided they withhold from New York 
policyholders dividends usually given on premiums. 

The charge of ‘profiteering’ is based chiefly on what Mr. 
Untermyer calls ‘‘concealed profit.” As the counsel explained 
the testimony to the committee, when a company collects a 
premium on a policy, it keeps half of it, out of which must come 
expenses, commissions, and profit. The other half, under the 
New York State Insurance Law, is put aside as a reserve. But 


are said to receive an additional 5 per cent. commission. 
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A TALE OF TWO FLAGS. 


experience has proved that only half of this latter sum is needed 
to meet liabilities and losses, so that the other half ‘‘is really a 
profit, but it is never reported. It stays with the company 
and inereases ‘instead of being added to the reserve. The 
income on it is given to stockholders where we claim it does not 
belong.” If.this income were turned back to policyholders it 
would reduce premiums by $10,000,000 annually in New York 
alone, according to one witness. 

After these facts had been brought out, Mr. Untermyer held 
a conference with the representatives of the leading companies, 
and an agreement was reached by which the former suspend in- 
quiry into insurance affairs and the latter agreed actively to sup- 
port certain remedies, some requir- 


—Gibbs in the Baltimore Evening Sun. 


TO RESCUE OUR MERCHANT FLEET 
A ven D. LASKER may not know the difference be- 


tween the starboard bow and a marlinespike, as the 
Baltimore Evening Sun suggests, but dozens of editors 

laud his courage in giving up extensive business interests to 
accept the chairmanship of the Shipping Board, after the honor 
of handling its tangled affairs had been declined by several 
others. “The work of salvaging the government fleet from ruin 
and decay, in view of American shipping laws, American con- 
structing and operating costs, and American export conditions, 
will not be child’s play,” notes the New York Herald, ‘‘but the 
country has every reason to feel 





ing legislation and some action by 
the fire-insurance exchanges. The 
points of agreement, as reported 


confidence in the ability of Chair; 
man Lasker to do the thing if it is 
in anybody’s power to do it.” 





“The questions before the Board 





to the Lockwood Committee by -— = 
its counsel, are summarized as 
follows from The Eastern Under- 
writer’s (New York) account of the 
meeting: 


All fire-insurance rates are to be 
subject to the supervision of the 
State Superintendent of Insurance. 

There is to be similar supervi- 
sion of any failure of rating associ- 
ations to recognize new fire-preven- 
tion devices. 

All mutual companies are to be 
given full rights and privileges in 
the rating associations. 

Brokers may do business with 
whom they choose, and the State 
Superintendent of Insurance is em- 
powered to supervise their activi- 
ties with a view to prohibiting ex- 
cessive commissions. 








Three other recommendations 







Old Glory is now 
on the Seven Seas 


AMERICAN SHIPS ARE AVAILABL! 
FOR YOUR OCEAN VOYAGE 


comiieation Passenger an 
4 


“WE HAVE JUST BEGUN TO FIGHT,” 


Declares the Shipping Board, in effect, as it appeals to 
the patriotism of American travelers through advertise- 
ments such as the above. 


are the knottiest that confront 
any government agency,” asserts 
the New York Times, and if Mr. 
Lasker fails to solve them, ‘‘it will 
be his first failure, and a failure in 
which supposed sea and _ trade 
Solomons also have failed,’ re- 
marks the Baltimore Sun. 

‘The fleet can be put on a pay- 
ing basis, and I can operate it ata 
profit,’’ was the astounding dispatch 
that was sent from Mr. Lasker's 
home city, Chicago, to a New 
York paper as the new chairman 
left for Washington, but, upon 
telegraphic inquiry, Mr. Lasker as- 
sured Tue Dicest that he was mis- 
quoted. ‘‘What I said was that 
the President wanted a basis estab- 
lished for a permanent and profita- 











made by the investigating com- 
mittee were rejected by the insurance representatives but will 
be submitted to the State legislature: 


Fire-insurance investments are to be regulated by law. 

Companies must invest part of their assets in mortgages. 

Income from ‘‘unearned premiums” is not to be appropriated 
by stockholders but is to be used for the benefit of policyholders. 


ble American merchant marine to 
be developed through private initiative and enterprise,” the new 
chairman telegraphed. Thus Mr. Lasker is seen to be in full 
accord with President Harding’s policy, as outlined in a dispatch 
from the Baltimore Sun’s Washington correspondent: 


‘*1. That the business of ship operation be turned over to 
private interests with as little delay as possible. 
































‘2. That deficits must be stopt. 

‘‘3. That the Shipping Board shall make an appraisal of the 
assets of the Government under its jurisdiction and charge to 
the war every liability that can not be made useful and profit- 
able.”’ 


‘‘The first step of the new Board will be to formulate a policy, 
and the second will be to take the Government out of the ship- 
ping industry,” is the positive statement of George Rothwell 
Brown, writing in the authoritative Washington Post. ‘‘Presi- 
dent Harding is taking a direct and personal part in the impend- 
ing liquidation of the largest single business in the world to-day, 
and a highly important policy which can not fail to have far- 
reaching and beneficial results has been outlined,’ adds Mr. 
Brown. The withdrawal of the Government from merchant 
shipping will require at least three years, he thinks. As we 
read on in The Post: 


“It is to be the helpful intention of the Administration, of 
which the new Shipping Board is destined to become such an 
important part, to correlate the merchant marine with American 
commercial expansion, with port development, and all the other 
factors which are essential to a country’s economic stability 
and development. Its plans are marked by breadth and vision. 

“Tt is not to be expected that these things are to be brought 
about at once by the waving of a magician’s wand; that can not 
be. The processes necessarily must be slow. It is the purpose 
of the Government that this part of the national structure shall 
be built up on a solid foundation. 

“An asset which cost $3,000,000,000 could hardly bring 
to-day more than $750,000,000. This, also, is authoritative. 
The taxpayers will have to make up their minds that the enormous 
sum represented by the: difference will have to be charged off 
on the ledger of patriotism as a part of the cost of the successful 
war against Germany, precisely as have been thus charged off 
the cannon, the guns, the ammunition, and the airplanes with 
which the war was won.” 


This is rather hard on American taxpayers, many editors 
agree, ‘but it is only what the merchants of the country have 
been compelled to do during the past few months in readjusting 
their war-time operations to a peace-time basis,’”’ notes the 
New York Commercial. ‘‘We have had the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Federal Reserve Board telling the people of the 
country that their business enterprises must be deflated, yet 
the Government itself, eagaging in what is essentially a private 
business, has hitherto refused to face the issue,” maintains this 
business organ. 

‘‘ After being in a position near the bottom of the list of the 
great seafaring nations we are once more near the top, and our 
Shipping Board crews are 80 per cent. American, whereas four 
years ago they were only 10 per cent. American,”’ we are told 
by the Marion Star. What to do with the fleet of steel and 
wooden ships, however, “‘is a question that has perplexed even 
the experts in the shipping business,” says the Chicago News. 
Here is part of Mr. Lasker’s statement, made after he had ac- 
cepted the ch: ‘rmanship: 


‘* American industry and finance can not exist on the scale to 
which it has been created unless foreign markets are opened and 
remain open. American commerce must compete successfully 
on the seas with the commerce of the world. 

‘Phe constructive end of the Shipping Board’s work is to 
inaugurate and put in being a policy that will accomplish this. 
To this end it must call into cooperation other departments of 
the Government, all those interested in merchant marine and the 
manufacturers and financiers of the country. The President has 
said that the inspiration of private initiative and enterprise must 
be the guiding principles of the Board’s work. 

“It will be the first duty of the Board to do those things 
which are necessary to end incompetence and make of the 
Shipping Board a business institution guided by business prin- 
ciples and measuring up to business standards. The charge 
on the publie treasury must be cut down, and that with all pos- 
sible expedition, so that this burden on the taxpayers will be 
alleviated.” 


“At the end of May 684 steel ships (about one-third of this 
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country’s steam and oil tonnage) were laid up,” declares the 
New York Times. ‘‘So many are idle that expenses run to 
$20,000,000 a month,” is the startling announcement of the 
Baltimore News, and the Boston Herald notes that ‘there are 
275 wooden vessels on the hands of the Shipping Board, and the 
care of them costs the Government $440,000 a year.’”’ What to 
do with them is one of the new chairman’s problems. ‘‘Far 
better to give them away if they can not be sold, or to burn 








THE NEW CHAIRMAN AND THE PRESIDENT, 


Just after Mr. Lasker had said “Yes."’ ‘He has a high batting 
average as a business organizer,’’ asserts Arthur Brisbane. 











them if they can not be given away,” thinks the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

“The taxpayers of the United States must pay a stiff price 
for the procrastination of their Government,” writes Ernest 
Cordeal in the Transportation World (New York); ‘“‘two years 
ago the Government might have come well out of its invest- 
ments in ships and shipyards, but to-day it must take a heavy 
loss. And the longer it delays in disposing of its interests, the 
greater will be the loss.”” ‘If the Shipping Board had not been 
prevented by the Hearst injunctions from putting ships on the 
auction-block a year or more ago, and had it not held them at 
too high a valuation, the Government might have cut its losses 
materially,’’ declares the New York Tribune. Now, it adds, 
“the only way to avoid throwing good money after bad is to 
sell all the ships that can be sold and to stop operating the 
others.”” ‘‘The American public is tired of government coddling 
and nursing; it will not tolerate the ship-subsidy talk that has 
been going the rounds,” agrees the New York Journal of 
Commerce. 

“The merchant marine should not be entirely in private 
hands,” thinks the Washington Post, ‘‘altho the ships may be 
privately operated.”” As the Providence Journal sums up the 
four-year régime of the Shipping Board: 


‘*When all is said and done, the foundation has been laid for 
an American merchant marine. It has cost extravagantly, 
but the excess over what it is now worth may be absorbed in 
time. It has been an expensive experience, but has afforded a 
convincing demonstration of-the shocking waste possible, even 
inevitable, to government ventures into the field of business. 
There is compensation in that. The educational value of the 
experience should serve us well, into the far future. At any rate, 
we have made a big beginning and there can be no thought of 
turning back.” 
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A UNITED STATES OF CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


os E MUST ALL HANG TOGETHER,” Ben 

Franklin is quoted as saying, ‘‘or assuredly we 

shall all hang separately.”” Perhaps the five small 
republics comprising Central America did not reason along this 
line, but at any rate, after a somewhat checkered and stormy 
history, they have decided that hereafter the world shall know 
them as the Central-American Federation. And, since Secretary 
of State Hughes heartily indorses the union, several metro- 
politan editors are of the opinion that its future looks promising. 
Of course, the Brooklyn Eagle hastens to adds, ‘‘it would be too 
much to predict that a new union would be an immediate success, 
or that the Federation will end the domestic troubles of Central 
America, but the new union is a step in the right direction.” 
The only ‘“‘holdout”’ in the new league is Nicaragua, but that 
republic is expected to join and provision has been made in the 
constitution signed recently by Guatemala, Salvador, Hon- 
duras, and Costa Rica for its admission. ‘‘At present,’ points 
out the New York Evening Mail, ‘‘ Nicaragua refrains from join- 
ing the other four through fear of losing her canal treaty rights 
with the United States.” The Mail and other papers, therefore, 
eonsider it significant that at a luncheon given in honor of the 
Nicaraguan foreign minister, Secretary of State Hughes should 
praise without stint the Federation idea; this course may mean 
that ‘“‘diplomacy has removed the obstacle which governed 
Niearagua’s actions,” notes The Mail. Said Secretary Hughes: 


“Tt is hoped that all remaining boundary controversies in this 
hemisphere may yield to peaceful methods and that this great 
source of disturbance and unrest may finally be removed. We 
are all, in our respective states, dedicated to the ideals of liberty, 
and we can not fail to recognize that these lofty conceptions 
ean never be realized save as liberty itself is supported by the self- 
restraint which prefers the reign of justice to any of the tempo- 
rary successes of tyranny. 

““We have been deeply interested in the proposals that have 
been made to bring together the republics of Central America 
into a closer cooperation. If these proposals should meet 
with the acquiescence of all the peoples concerned, it would, 
in the opinion of this Government, be a happy result, as it would 
seem that important advantages would accrue through united 
efforts in the field of common interest.” 


“This marks an important advance in the history of Latin 
Ameriea,”’ declares the Boston Herald, and it continues: 


““The new republic is, in a sense, the revival of the republic 
which existed eighty years ago, but was broken up by intrigues 
and conspiracies of various types, followed by a succession of 
revolutions and wars. The new Constitution follows closely our 
own Constitution in defining the relations and functions of the 
Federal and State Governments. There is to be a Congress in 
each State corresponding to our State Legislatures. The states 
will elect a constituent national Assembly corresponding to our 
Congress, composed of two houses, the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies—the Senate consisting of three Senators from each 
State, elected by the Congress of the State, and the Chamber of 
Deputies consisting of representatives elected by the people in 
the ratio of one representative to every 100,000 inhabitants.” 


“These republics have separate and distinct nationalities, and 
individual national histories, yet the bonds of common interest 
and common ideals are more enduring than any incidental 
divergences,’’ remarks the Boston Transcript. Moreover: 


“‘All share in the common heritage of Spanish-American 
history, and each is bound to the others by ties of race and 
language. Under these conditions a Central-American Feder- 


ation of some sort is the most natural thing in the world. .... . 

‘Guatemala has an area of 47,500 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 2,000,000; Honduras, an area of 44,275 square miles, 
and a population of 553,000; Salvador, an area of 7,225 square 
miles, and a population of 1,300,000; Costa Rica, an area of 
23,000 square miles, and a population of 441,000; and Nicaragua, 


an area of 51,700 square miles, and a population of 600,000— 
in all nearly 5,000,000.” 


These republics ‘‘have a common interest in progress, which 
ean be assured only by their getting together,” asserts the 
Philadelphia .Inquirer. ‘‘Union can bring advantages with a 
rapidity which the separate activity of five separate political 
organizations could never hope to emulate,’’ observes the New 
York Evening Mail. As the Brooklyn Eagle puts it: 


‘*A union of the Central-American states is both desirable and 
logical. Such an organization should be dictated by every 
consideration, political and geographical. Motives of self- 
interest would ordinarily have brought about a stable union long 
ago, for in foreign affairs the interests of the five republics lying 
between Mexico and Panama are identical.” 





THE RHINE’S “BLACK HORROR” FADED 


“HORRID LACK OF HORRORS” exists on the 
4 Rhine, remarks the sometimes facetious New York 
Times. In March, it will be recalled, 12,000 persons 
attended a mass-meeting in Madison Square Garden in New 
York to protest against the presence of colored French troops in 
the army of occupation on the Rhine. These troops, according 
to posters sent from Munich, were “violating German women 
and spreading disease in the Rhineland.” Now we have an 
official German repudiation of such statements from the Coun- 
cilor of Health at Baden. ‘‘Fear of improper behavior on the 
part of French colored troops is devoid of all foundation,” he 
says; ‘‘no one has been in any way molested.” Hence the 
alliterative and unsympathetic “horrid” of The Times, for, it 
ealeulates, this official denial will take considerable wind 
from the sails of the ‘New York Campaign Committee Against 
the Rhine Horror,’’ which held the mass-meeting. 

The Paris correspondent of The Times supplies the reason 
for the above official statement of the Herr Doctor. ‘‘ Wails of 
distress are rising from the hotel-keepers and tradesmen of the 
summer resorts and beauty spots on the Rhine,’’ he writes. The 
yearly host .of visitors, it seems, has been frightened away by 
widely circulated reports of the ‘‘ Black Terror.”’ In other words, 
the Rhine’s loss is the Austrian Tyrol’s gain. As the usually 
conservative Wall Street Journal puts it, ‘‘ the only ‘horror on the 
Rhine’ is the killing of the rich tourist trade.” 

‘There are still black troops on the Rhine,” says Lewis G. 
Gannett, in The Nation (New York), after a personal survey. 
But, he avers, ‘‘the negro troops are behaving exceedingly well, 
and the population has little to complain of. The circum- 
stances of their presence have been outrageously exaggerated. 
Munich is the center from which this propaganda is spread, and 
German officials have told me that the spreading of it is a com- 
mercial enterprise conducted for profit.’’ Said the police 
inspector of one German city to Mr. Gannett: 


“The colored troops make no trouble for us. They do not 
know why they are here; they merely obey orders. They are 
not arrogant; they have no pride in militarism; they have no 
special dislike or scorn of us as Germans, and ‘they treat us 
exactly as they would treat French, or English, or American 
civilians.”’ 


Furthermore, editorially asserts The Nation, which has never 
been unfair to Germany: 


“That the quartering of troops—regardless of color—works 
great hardships on the civilian population is undoubted, . . . 
but the facts in relation to the black troops do not warrant the 
propaganda campaign being waged with especial vigor in this 
country. . . . Some prefer to stir up hate over the one issue 
involved in the location of some divisions of colored troops in 
the Rhineland, counting on America’s well-known color psychosis. 
This is as mistaken as it is futile. A great many who have been 
carried into this movement are sincere, but they have been 
grievously misled by their Vierecks and their Von Machs.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


GERMANY must pare to repair.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

THE real Yellow Peril isn’t a race, but a streak.—Boston Post. 

WILL blood prove thicker than oil?—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

MAN reaps what he sows unless he is an amateur gardener.— Washington 
Herald. 

Wark on waste may help make up for the waste of war.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

CARSON and arson are the two chief barriers to peace in Ireland.— 
Asheville Times. 

Ir we scrap for Yap it will be because we yap for a scrap.—Greenvrille 
(S. C.) Piedmont. : 

A VERSATILE admiral is one who frequently gets into hot water.— New 
York Evening Post. 

WHEN we've scrapped the Navy we won't be in shape to scrap anybody. 
— Washington Post. 

GERMANY said she could not pay. A few years ago she said she could 
not lose.—Seattle Argus. 

It is really Germany that is on trial in the trial of its war criminals 
Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

THE best way to honor our dead soldiers is to remember the living.— 
Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

Ir is a pity that so many men get a college training without getting 
an education.— Washington Post. 

No matter how high taxes are, they always slide on down to the ultimate 
consumer.—Albany Times-Union. 

Too many scions of wealth are more interested in showing their metal 
than their mettle.—Asheville Times. 

App Admiral Sims’s name to the list of those who will never become 
Irish saints.—Greensboro (N. C.) Record. 

HENRY Forp has produced 5,000,000 flivvers, not including his peace 
expedition.—Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. 

InpustRY isn’t suffering from hardening of the arteries, but poor circu- 
lation.— Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

Most of the States so far report a male population in excess of the female. 
The country seems to be safe.—Boston Transcript. 





THE Anti-Saloon League's kick is that the nation is taking to prohibi- 
tion with too much cellarity.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
Some of those European countries are evidently tired of waiting for the 
next war and are starting it now.—New York Evening Mail. 
Ir the Powers do as much side-stepping about reduction of armament as 
Congress, we are still a long way from it.—Pilisburgh Dispatch. 
THE LiTeRARY Dicest asks: ‘‘Is there anything wrong with the girl of 
to-day?’’ Well, we haven't seen her ears.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 
PEACE and world disarmament are only what we pray for. 
Wars, and guns, and battle-ships are things we have to pay for. 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
For every woman who makes a fool out of a man there is another 
woman who makes a man out of a 


THE great Anglo-Saxon race is for oil.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
TULsa needs only sackcloth. She has the ashes.—Nashville Banner. 

HvunGaRY refuses to draw a king from the discard.—New York American. 

LONG-TONGUED diplomacy is usually long-eared.—Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 

ONE-HALF the world doesn’t know how the other half flivs.—Moline 
Dispatch. 

FRANCE can not control both birth and Germany.—Greenville (S. C.) 
Piedmont. 

THE railroads are learning that high fare isn't nourishing.—Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

THE Teutonic mailed fist went to the dead-letter office.—Greenville 
(S. C.) Piedmont. 

“THE next war will be in the air.” 
— Washington Post 


Well, it will have nothing on peace. 


A WOMAN'S face used to be her fortune. Now it’s the druggist’s. 


New York American. 


Wnuat the classes need is less consciousness and more conscientiousness. 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


THE goose-step got the world in bad and the side-step is keeping it there. 
Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


CIVILIZED nations: Those that are regarded by their neighbors as a 


menace.— Worcester Gazette. 
Ir isn’t possible for mother to cut down her skirts for little daughter 
any more.—New York American. 


Now that peanuts are to be given more protection, some Congressmen 
feel much safer.— Washington Post. 


Mertuops of wielding the ax may change but the consumer's neck is 
sure to receive the blow.—Toledo Blade. 


THE end will come in Russia when the printers and engravers at the 
mint strike for real wages.—Dallas News. 


Ir we are going to be Europe's fire department we may as well have some 
fire inspectors on the job.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


In West Virginia the coal-cars are shunted and held, while the coal- 
miners are hunted and shelled.— Washington Post. 


DUELING is said to again be popular in Germany. Dueling in Germany 
is bound to be popular in this country, too.— Seattle Argus. 


In his campaign to lick the world Lenine is beginning to show a com- 
mendable disposition to begin with the boots.—Baltimore Sun. 


Gop established enmity between man and the serpent; but that 


was before a bite was good for a prescription.—Dayton News. 
THE modern ladies should devote less energy to making permanent 
waves and more to making permanent wives.—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


Our books are so full of a number of laws, 
I'm sure that our lives must be now without flaws. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


THe Turks are complaining about the inhumanity of the Greeks, and 
they ought to know inhumanity when 





fool.—Lincoln Star. 


To business: The first part of the 
“Stop, look, and listen’ sign was not 
intended as a permanent order.— 
Clereland News. 


Now that all the girls are drest like 
that, the vamp has to do some real 
acting to put over the idea of wicked- 
ness.—Canton Repository. 
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Ir might help some to omit from 
histories the portraits of victorious 
generals and print pictures of wounded 
privates instead. — Akron Beacon- 
Journal. 


In Chicago it’s been William Hale 
Thompson for a long, long time, but 
there’s a faint indication now that it’s 
going to be William, hail and farewell. 
—Philadelphia North American. 


A HUMORIST suggests a movement 
for the return of all the yaps to Yap, 
evidently overlooking the fact that the 
island has only eight square miles of 
area.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


W. L. GeorGe, the English writer, 
says American children have no fun. 








they meet it.—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


THE trouble is that the average man 
wants war-time prices for what he sells 
and peace-time prices for what he buys. 
“It can’t be done.’’"—Marion Star. 


It’s a great misfortune that Lenine 
didn’t recognize the worth of the capi- 
talistic class until after he had buried 
most of 'em.—-Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


SucH a racket. Wouldn't it be a 
good plan for the League to examine 
these infant republics and see if a pin 
is sticking them any place?—Passaic 
News. 





THE so-called experts tell us that 
business has turned the corner. If 
it has, we've got a suspicion that it did 
so on two wheels and is still skidding 
a bit.—Roanoke Times. 


Mr. Harvey's Pilgrim speech shows 
that he is entitled to rank not only as a 
plenipotentiary extraordinary, but also 
as an extraordinary plenipotentiary.- 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


GENERAL Woop advises teaching the 
Filipinos obedience to law and order. 








Has he ever worn a plug-hat down 
Main Street just after a big snow- 
storm?—Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. 


CAN’T DO BOTH 


AT THE 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


Will they take postgraduate courses in 
jeorgia, Oklahoma, or West Virginia? 
—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 


SAME TIME. 
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THE EVER-READY HAPSBURGS 


motto of Charles of Hapsburg and his adherents, it is 

said by certain European observers who warn us not 
to be lulled into the belief that Charles’s fiasco and his return 
to Switzerland mean that he is ‘‘finally routed.’”’ The truth is 
that the danger of a Hapsburg restoration in Hungary is still 
real, and the followers of Charles are only waiting for the 
opportune moment. In proof we have the statement of Dr. 
Paul Szende, former Hungarian Minister of Finance, who re- 
marks that in Charles’s manifestoes and his communiqués he 
is always prating about the ardent love the Hungarian people 
bear toward the Hapsburgs. Now of all things the majority of 
people in Hungary do not want, it is a return of the Hapsburgs, 
according to Dr. Szende, who tells us in L’Europe Nouvelle 
(Paris) that the history of the past four hundred years in Hun- 
gary is one long struggle against the Hapsburgs, and that the 
great national heroes of the Hungarian people, down to Kos- 
suth, were the leaders of famous liberty campaigns whose ob- 
jective was to shake off the Hapsburg yoke. The most numer- 
ous section of Hungary’s population to-day, namely, the peasants, 
have always been Kossuthians and always have voted for the 
‘‘party of independence.” To-day they are anti-Carlist and 
call themselves ‘‘ partizans of a free election of the king.” The 
greater part of this organization is made up of Republicans, but 
as the mere admission of republicanism is sufficient in present- 
day Hungary to draw a penalty, they take the provisional 
pseudonym of ‘‘ partizans of the free election of the king.’”’ The 
industrial and agricultural workers are also Republicans, and 


H: LAUGHS BEST WHO LAUGHS LAST is now the 


. 








““QNCE THERE WAS A LITTLE BOY NAMED KARL, 
WHO LONGED FOR THE SEAT OF THE MIGHTY.” 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


MISADVENTURES OF THE 





MAN WHO 


the republic idea has many supporters among the small manu- 
facturers and the intellectuals who formerly voted for the 
“pa of independence.” But since the White Terror they 
have not dared to state their opinions openly. As to the ad- 
herents of Hapsburg, we read: 


“First there are the officers. At bottom Hungary is nothing 
more than a republic of officers of the Army. Any lieutenant is 
more powerful than a Cabinet minister. The officers are the 
principal upholders and, if one may so put it, the arch of the 
present system of government, of which the former Minister of 
the Interior, Mr. Edmond de Beniezky, recently declared in a 
public session of the Parliament on April 20 that it is ‘the most 
cowardly and stupid military dictatorship in the world.’ In- 
eluding the officers of reserve there are more than 100,000 
members of the Hapsburg organization, some of whom have 
served in the national Army and others in the sundry auxiliary 
formations. Others still are employed in certain services of the 
state, yet they are organized and armed. They lead an easy, 
comfortable life. Therefore, they are devotedly monarchist 
because they know that under a democratic régime their occupa- 
tion would be gone. If they are unable just now to bring the 
Hapsburgs back, at least they wish to make the present 
régime—a kingdom without a king—last as long as they can.”’ 


Dr. Szende goes on to say that the great landed proprietors, 
the higher clergy, and the high-finance Jews and the rich Jews 
in general are menaced seriously by land reform in Hungary. 
In all the states around Hungary this land reform has already 
been put into effect, and it must soon come in Hungary itself. 
Now, the monarchy is the last hope of the aristocrats by which 
they count on preventing land reform. That is why Count 



































MOTTO FOR THE WOULD-BE KING: 
‘* Here I am, and here I hang.” 
—Nebelspalter (Zurich). 


WOULD BE KING. 

















Jules Andrassy, who has spent his life in serving the German 
alliance and Prussian militarism, is so obsequious to the aristo- 
erats. As soon as he became convinced that only France could 
restore the Hapsburgs in Hungary, he began to plead for an 
alliance with France and to urge separation from Germany. 
‘It is to be hoped that the French Republic will bluntly refuse 
to make common cause with the great Hungarian land .propri- 


etors,’’ and this democratic ex-minister continues: 


‘The political strength of the higher clergy is doomed in Hun- 
gary unless a clerical monarchy comes to their assistance, be- 
cause the influence of the Calvinists is very strong. Again, anti- 
Semitism is a part of the government program in Hungary. The 
Jewish population is persecuted, tormented, and hunted—that 
is, the poor Jews and the intellectual Jews. Thanks to the cor- 
ruption which characterizes the so-called ‘Christians,’ the rich 
Jews are better off than ever. They would be delighted to see 
a restoration which would afford them a sound basis on which 
to maneuver their shady enterprises. It is characteristic of the 
present system that the chief supporters of the ‘Christian’ court 
are Jews, such as Mr. Charles Halmos, a Jewish lawyer, who is 
the agent and practical ambassador at Paris of General Horthy. 

‘‘Horthy himself is a Legitimist and wears still the uniform 
of the ‘Imperial and Royal’ fleet, which passed out of existence 
long ago. But he finds himself ‘bound’ by his oath of fidelity 
to the flag; and all his efforts are aimed to prolong his position 
as ‘lieutenant of the king’ (locum tenens). It is Horthy’s notion 
that the ideal solution would be for Charles to abdicate in favor 
of his minor son, the Prince Hereditary Otto. Thus Horthy 
would remain in power for years to come, by virtue of being 
regent and tutor for the young king. His fate is entirely bound 
up with the destiny of Legitimists. The moment this régime 
no longer lends him its shadow to live in, he is lost, for he has 
not the slightest foothold among the people. He is hated as 
much by the peasants as by the workers. The few deputies 
who support the party of small proprietors in Parliament are 
not the true representatives of the peasants, but political ad- 
venturers paid by Horthy and by the Government, who hide 
under the banners of this party in order the better to serve their 
personal interests.”’ 

We are told further that Horthy is also the leader of the 
Chauvinistie policy of revenge, which is used as a cloak to hide 
internal reaction. He will oppose the disarmament demanded 
by the Treaty of Trianon with all means in his power, because 
if his his 


power would evaporate. 


detachments and terrorist troops were disbanded 
The Hungarian Government is play- 


ing the same crafty game, according to Dr. Szende, who explains: 


‘*The program of the new Premier, Count Stephen Bethlen, is 
characteristic of this policy. It would provisionally eliminate 
the question of royalty and would give assurance that it com- 
bated all royalist propaganda. But as the Legitimists have all 
the forces of the country in their power they have no need for 
propaganda. In truth, the declaration of Bethlen means that 
he will suppress all manifestations of anti-Hapsburg feeling, 
that is, of republican feeling. The peace of Central Europe 
depends solely on the question whether the Hapsburgs are to 
be eliminated, not for the time, but once for all, forever, and 
that right now. Public opinion in Europe should be advised that 
any Hungarian politician who wants to postpone the solution 
of this question is no more nor less than a disguised Legitimist 
who is waiting for the first good opportunity to restore the Haps- 
burg dynasty.” 


On behalf of Premier Bethlen we have an authorized state- 
ment communicated to Lieutenant-Colonel Repington as special 
correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph at Budapest. In 
this statement the views of Count Banffy, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, are also embodied, and we cull the following: 


‘The Government is the guardian of a nation’s life and not of 
classes, creeds, parties, or individual interests. The Government 
is to be one of justice, order, and firmness. Any form of destruc- 
tive force would have to be checked. The world at large has been 
until now under the influence of a destructive train of thought; 
Russian Bolshevism is ensnaring every country. If we failed 
to restrain it with a strong hand, peace and order would be 
upset and consolidation become impossible. 

“The revolutions are over; let us be done with the revolu- 
tionary spirit, too. When we are propagating Christianity we 
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are not against liberty, we are not fighting democracy, but we 
are looking for a new path leading up to these achievements. 
Liberty is not an aim but a means of attaining the greatest 
possible amount of well-being for large social strata. Here the 
thought oceurs: ‘How do we stand with democracy?’ Democ- 
racy insures that every class shall under equal condition find its 
place within the organization of a state. But democracy can 
never mean a reign of the raw masses, as it can not mean priv- 
ileges for minorities. Real democracy insures on the one hand 
the leadership of the intellectuals; on the other it largely draws 
into the life of the state the rest of the classes. A democracy 
that does not recognize this truth is not democracy, but 
demagogy.” 


Hungary to-day must be described as ‘‘a regency rather than 


a republic,”’ according to Lieutenant-Colonel Repington, who 
tells us that it calls itself the ‘‘Royal Hungarian Government,” 














SUCCESSFUL RUN 


Mr. 


CHARLES 


HAPSBURG'S 


“As the star in the operetta, ‘If I Were King,’ Hapsburg 
enjoyed a successful run of one night.” 


—Tidens Tegn (Christiania). 


and uses the royal arms with the crown upon its official note- 
paper. Admiral Horthy bears the title of Altesse Serenissime, 
and has certain rights associated with the monarchy, and this 
British correspondent adds: ‘“‘It is difficult for any one but a 
Magyar to understand the position of the people with regard to 
For our further the 
report of a Budapest correspondent of the Echo de Paris, who 
portrays Admiral Horthy as the ‘‘human incarnation of firm- 


the monarchy.” information we have 


ness.” He has a narrow forehead, stubborn carriage of the 
head, a heavy, square jaw, thin lips, a strong nose, while his 
whole countenance is enlivened with frank, fearless eyes. This 
French informant relates that as soon as the Admiral got sight 
of him ‘“‘he spilled his violent contempt on all democracy,” and 


this is part of what he said: 


‘‘Sometimes we dream of the republics of antiquity in which 
the best elements played leading réles. In our day it is the 
lowest and most vulgar who occupy the scene, because the 
nobler men have withdrawn. In consequence, what abuses of 
liberty are committed, and what disorder and corruption pre- 
vail! We have just escaped from a terrible crisis. Without 
mentioning the despicableness of Bolshevism, Hungary has lost 
two-thirds of her territory and almost three-fourths of her in- 
habitants. . . . Despite all, I have absolute faith in our future, 
because we are the strong element in these Balkans of Central 
Europe which the Entente has seen fit to extend as far as 
Danzig. Our finances are being reorganized, and we have 
established order, which is more in evidence among us than 
anywhere else.” 

This order is the ‘‘military dictatorship, the White Terror,” 
according to the Paris Communist Humanité, which says that 
‘“‘only the Soviets of Russia could save the Hungarian workers, 


menaced by the martyrdom of reprisals.” 
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“HANDS OFF” TO IRISH-AMERICANS 


.RITISH FEELING AGAINST THE IRISH is more 
bitter than ever before, and that is why, as far as Lon- 
don is concerned, say some correspondents there, 

Admiral Sims’s speech made a distinct ‘“‘hit.’”’ One explana- 
tion of British opinion, we are told, is that the British public 
does not get any but Dublin Castle news from Ireland save 
through the Manchester Guardian and the Liberal newspapers, 
which have ‘‘relatively small influence in London.’’ In the 
Dublin Irish Independent appears a letter signed ‘‘ America,” 
which is described in dispatches from that city as “‘per- 
sonally abusive, the writer saying fof Admiral Sims] nothing 
better could be expected-from one born in Canada of English 














THE TARGET. 


The Star (London). 
parents.” The Dublin Freeman’s Journal believes Secre- 
tary of the Navy Denby may be expected to take ‘‘suitable 
action,” yet ‘“‘it would be too much to hope that experience will 
teach Rear-Admiral Sims a lesson, because long before the war 
he had ranged himself on the side of the British. Hatred of 
Ireland has always been the badge of transatlantic Anglo- 
maniaes.’’ This Dublin daily demands specific charges from the 
Admiral, and declares that only one American troop-ship was 
lost in Irish waters, and this happened off the Antrim coast, 
where the Sinn-Feiners were But in 
Ulster we learn that among the Unionists there is a feeling of 
gratefulness toward the Admiral, regardless of what Washington 
may think of his speech before the English-speaking Union in 
London. The fact is, some Belfast newspapers aver, American 
interference in Irish affairs has become a ‘‘nuisance.’’ Thus, 
the Belfast Telegraph cites the resolution of protest about Ireland 
which was introduced in the United States Senate by Senator 
Norris, and declares that ‘‘for sheer audacity and arrogance it 
would be difficult to beat.’”” The protest takes the form of a 
‘joint, resolution which, if adopted by the Senate and House and 
approved by the President, will have the effect of law, but this 
“‘means nothing, as we have not yet arrived at the stage when 
the Americans legislate for the British Isles.”” Incidentally, this 
newspaper remarks: 


“a negligible quantity.” 


“*A few days ago we read a terrible account of the manner in 
which negroes are treated in the State of Georgia under the 
Stars and Stripes. It may be true, or it may not; but what would 
the American people say if the British Parliament passed a reso- 
lution protesting against it, and making the wildest charges 





against the Government responsible? What would the Ameri- 
ean people say if the British Parliament passed a resolution 
declaring that the inhabitants of any particular part of the 
United States territory were entitled to ‘a government of their 
own choice’? The Americans would speedily tell the British 
to mind their own business, and rightly so. Can they not 
apply the same principle to interference in British affairs? The 
government of Ireland is no more a concern of the United States 
than is the government of the State of Illinois a matter for 
Britain. It is quite true that the Senate has not passed the 
protest of Senator Norris, but even its introduction is an insult 
to the British people.” 


We read further that the Norris resolution is put forward 
on the ground that the “present situation is making it exceed- 
ingly difficult to maintain unimpaired and unembarrassed the 
long-standing good will and common understanding between 
the United States and Great Britain, which the Congress is 
zealously desirous of fostering and perpetuating.’”’ Now, de- 
elares The Telegraph, it is notorious that America is ‘‘ flooded 
with anti-British propaganda,” and does any one contend that 
"? We 


its object is to ‘‘improve Anglo-American relations 


read then: 


““Some time ago the British Government foolishly gave a 
body, styling itself the American Committee for Relief in 
Ireland, permission to travel all over the country. That 
Committee is now engaged in the task of spreading mis- 
representations, and worse, about the British Government 
all over the States. They state that there are ‘25,000 families 
in Ireland, numbering approximately 100,000 men, women, and 
children, in pitiful need of instant help from the American 
people. These 100,000 people are composed entirely of men 
and women who have quietly gone about their peaceful pur- 
suits all their lives, and who have stedfastly refrained from 
taking part in armed activities.’ The statements of this Com- 
mittee have even been swallowed in England by opponents of 
the Government to such an extent that a few days ago Rev. 
Amos Burnet, of London, a well-known clergyman of the 
Methodist Church, wrote, after a visit to Ireland, that since 
his return to England he was ‘distressed to note in some quarters, 
where one might expect better understanding, that the ex-parte 
statements of a_ self-constituted American commission have 
been accepted with avidity, even tho they contradict the 
best opinion of our own people in Ireland.’ Those Americans 
who poke their noses into affairs that do not concern them in- 
variably omit the other side of the story—the murders, shoot- 
ings, burnings, outrages, and intimidations carried on against 
the forees of the Crown and loyal men and women.” 





CHINA’S RAMSHACKLE REPUBLIC—So diminished is the 
authority of the Peking Government, even in those provinces of 
China which are not restive, and so tenuous are the bonds 
between these provinces and Peking, that a Paris Temps cor- 
respondent tells us there is even now almost in existence ‘‘a 
kind of federalized China.”’ For our information on Chinese 
politics, he quotes a famous Chinese liberal, and former president 
of the Senate, Mr. Ling Cha Yi, as saying: 

“‘Chinese politics must not be judged from the view-point 
of the struggle between the north and the south—namely, the 
efforts which the Peking Government is making to centralize 
power. From this view-point the spectacle is unquestionably 
depressing; but if we consider the efforts made by the individual 
provinces to attain to a sort of self-government, with a tendency 
toward federalism, we are entitled to entertain high hopes. |! 
do not speak of the activities of the several personalities in each 
province who are striving, without exception, to reach some 
purely selfish goal and to establish small military dictatorships. 
[ have in mind the operations of the different organisms springing 
from the people themselves and which are much more vigorous 
than formerly.” 


The Temps correspondent confessed to this Chinese leader 
that federalism in China seemed difficult of realization because 
of the economie disparity of the provinces, some of which are 
rich in material resources, while others are poor and barren. 
This French observer exprest his fear that the poorer ones might 
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be inelined to prey upon the more plenteously endowed provinces, 
and so it seemed that the federalism to come in China should 
be in the guise of groups of provinces, which would ‘‘form an 
economic equilibrium, and would be bound together by a higher 
authority,’ rather than a federalism in American style, which 
is ‘‘what is generally envisaged in China.’’ But to this outline 
the Chinese statesman objected that a federalism based on 
provincial groups would be dangerous because of the ‘‘enormous 
play of conflicting forces in each group, which would soon 
menace the stability of such a régime.” 


” 





LABOR CONFLICTS IN SCANDINAVIA 


HE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES have been shar- 
ing the labor unrest felt throughout the world, and, 

as everywhere else, the conflicts center primarily in 
the wage question and the cost of living. The most ominous 
labor conflict is said to have been: a general strike in Nor- 
way, which lasted from May 26 to June 8; but its gravity 
was more in what the strike betokened than in what it really 
effected. The sailors and steamship engineers went on strike 
at the beginning of May in protest against a cut in wages. 
This cut of 33 per cent. was made necessary, say the employers, 
because of the dulness of the freight business and the fact that 
a large percentage of the Norwegian merchant marine is idle. 
As a result of the sailors’ strike the leaders of the National Labor 
Association called a general strike, which took effect May 26. 
It was joined by 130,000 laborers, but did not meet unanimous 
response, inasmuch as several local unions objected to go on 
strike in this time of economic depression. It would seem, 
according to some editors, that the leaders either intended the 
strike merely as a demonstration, or that they hoped for a revo- 
lutionary development of The 
papers reproached the labor leaders for calling the strike, and 
the Christiania Tidens Tegn observed: 


events. Conservative news- 


‘Tf the moderate elements of the labor party, which probably 
still constitute the majority, had the courage to act as respon- 
sible men, they would have endeavored to halt the strike while 
there was yet time. It must be evidenced to them that a gen- 
eral strike now. can not result in anything but a defeat of the 
workingmen. A general strike is different from an ordinary 
strike. It must either ebb out in defeat very soon or soon 
develop into revolution. The latter alternative is what the 
Communists hope for. But even in this respect there is no 
doubt as to the result. The Norwegian people are largely an 
agricultural people, with a small percentage only of industrial 
workers; and the conservative elements constitute a decided 
majority. Even every intelligent Communist ought to under- 
stand that he may succeed in bringing about terrible calamities, 
but not in creating a Norwegian Soviet republic. We wish such 
intelligent Communists would act in accordance with these 
facts before too much harm can be done.” 


A Liberal paper, the Stavanger Aftenblad, declares: ‘‘The revo- 
lutionary imagination of the leaders does not correspond to the 
view of the workingmen as a whole. In fact, the leaders are 
supported by only a scanty number which will be found quite 
powerless when confronted by the conscious will and instinct 
of self-preservation in society.’”” The Communist organ, Social- 
Demokraten, naturally called on the strike participants to ‘ per- 
severe until a victorious result has been attained.”” This paper 
also maintained that the strike met ‘‘enthusiastiec response”’ 
among the workingmen, but that statement is denied by the 
Conservative Christiania Aftenposten, which said: 

“In view of the opposition to the strike among the workers 
themselves, it may be maintained from a Conservative point 
of view that it does not seriously matter if the strike can not 
now be stopped. A general strike under present conditions 
ean not shake society. The result attainable from it is a demon- 
stration of the fact that a general strike is a boomerang which 
will hit those who use it against the existing order of society.” 


During the first days of the strike, the newspapers reported 
riots and disorders in various cities, and the Government called 
out troops to assist the police in maintaining order. But we 
are told that these riots seemed to be carried on by the mob 
without any idea of Communist purpose. The crowds were 
everywhere quickly scattered by the police, and the troops and 
the Government kept a firm grip on the situation. The most 
urgent work was performed by organized volunteer citizens, 
who were able to handle even the traffic problem successfully. 
As the Conservative and Liberal papers predicted, the strike was 
short-lived, and on June 8 it was decided to end the strike and 
resume work two days later. The general strike is said by 
these papers to have proved ‘‘an empty demonstration burden- 


ing the workers with unnecessary hardships.” The sailors, 














NONE 80 BLIND 


THE SHOWMAN—" Hullo! You'd better be careful how you go 
to work with that saw! "’ 
THE MAN-UP-THE-TREE—" 


It ain’t my tree!”’ 


That's all right, mate. i don't care 


—The Passing Show (London 
marine engineers, and longshoremen, out of whose troubles the 
genera! strike was hatched, remain on strike, but new negotia- 
tions for a settlement are under way. 

From the Swedish press we learn that the seamen and stokers 
of that country, too, went on strike June 3 in protest against a 
cut of 30 per cent. in wages. But it is said that the ship-own- 
ers are.not alarmed because 75 per cent. of the Swedish merchant 
marine is laid up, and they are able to seeure a sufficient number 
of volunteers to man the active fleet. In Denmark the Danish 
Employers’ Association declared lockouts in several industries 
in order to enforce a reduction of wages, and Copenhagen news- 
papers relate that it looked as if this action might lead to a 
fierce struggle between the workers and the employers. For- 
tunately, representatives of the contending parties succeeded 
in the course of a few weeks in reaching a kind of compromise 
agreement. By this agreement wages were cut down thirteen 
ore (26 cents) per hour, and further reductions are to be mad 
proportionally with the decrease of the cost of living. 
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IMPROVED TANKS FOR THE NEXT WAR 


MPROVEMENTS IN MILITARY “TANKS” are largely 
in details to facilitate operation and add to the comfort of 
the crew. Raymond E. Carlson, who writes on ‘‘Tanks 

with Modern Improvements,” in Army Ordnance (Wash- 
ington), mentions devices to make observation easier, the 
gyroscopic compass to obviate magnetic influence, telephonic 
communication between commander and crew, protection 
against gas-attacks, and refrigeration to promote operation and 
comfort. In other words, says the writer, the tank, which has 
been deseribed as ‘“‘a deaf, dumb, and blind beast,”’ is to be 
given eyes, ears, and some other human attributes, so that, 
through the crew, it will become a more efficient fighting-machine. 
Visually, Mr. Carlson says, the tank is somewhat like a short- 
sighted man, or one who has been to the eye doctor. and has to 
wear dark glasses. The observer is closed in by steel walls, 
which are bumping around vio- 


for tanks and were used with fair success. The tank is not 
well suited for the use of an ordinary magnetic compass on 
account of the fact that its hull forms a magnetic shield and 
that the revolving track shoes and firing of steel projectiles upset 
the magnetic distribution. There is being developed a gyro- 
scopic compass which, it is believed, will be of great valuc to 
the tank. As is well known, the gyroscopic compass obtains 
its directive force through the interreaction of the earth’s rota- 
tion and the rotation of the gyro wheel, the latter at the equator 
always tending to keep its axis of rotation parallel to the earth’s 
axis. An added advantage is that it indicates true north and 
not a magnetic north, so that deviation corrections are not 
required.” 

This gyro compass can easily be provided with a means 
whereby it would trace on a chart the course which the tank 
has followed up to any one point, and in case it were desired 
to retrace this course, the tank would then be steered so that 

the recording device would fol- 





lently. Observation is through 
slits, which must be small, and 
the observer has great difficul- 
ty in keeping his eye at the 
slit without bumping against 
the steel side of the tank. A 
small periscope is also used 
when enemy fire is severe. He 
goes on: 





“*Since tanks were first used, 
much time and effort have been 
spent with a view to securing 
better observation and at the 
same time providing protec- 
tion to the observer. So far 
the scheme which gives most 
promise is an application of 
the stroboseope principle. The 
stroboscope as applied to tanks 
consists of an outer cylinder 
which revolves at 300 or 400 
revolutions per minute. In the 
sides of the cylinder are placed 
vertical slits having a width of 


approximately 12-inch — suffi- Courtesy of * Army Ordnance,”’ Washington 





ciently narrow so that even A NEW CONNING-TOWER FOR TANKS. 


tho a bullet should hit di- 


rectly on the slit the steel core The “ stroboscope'’ works on the same principle as the movies. 








low the course already marked 
up. During the past war, sub- 
marines equipped with this re- 
cording device went through 
the Mediterranean and up to 
Constantinople. On the return 
voyage the submarine was 
steered according to the chart 
and returned without encoun- 
tering mines. The use of gyro 
compasses on tanks would en- 
able night attacks to be made 
or allow them to go forward 
during early morning raids or 
even in the fog. Then, too: 


“The question of communi- 
cation between members of the 
crew has been satisfactorily 
solved through the use of a 
throat-type transmitter, so that 
the tank commander is, in ef- 
fect, a real commander and 
can give definite orders to any 
member of his crew with the 
knowledge that these orders 
will be clearly understood. 
Head sets are provided for the 
tank commander, the driver, 








would be prevented from go- 
ing through. Inside of this 
outer cylinder is another, which remains stationary and is fixt 
to the tank. This cylinder has windows of non-shatterable glass 
so arranged that in case any molten lead or splash comes 
through the outer slits and splinters or blurs up the window, 
this window can be easily and quickly replaced by a clean one. 

“*Most every one has noticed while walking alongside a picket 
fence that the pickets scem to have very little effect on the 
objects behind the fence, or that while looking through the 
spokes of a wheel which is turning the spokes only slightly dim 
the clearness of an object behind the wheel. The stroboscope 
operates on exactly this same principle. The retina of the eye 
will hold an image for approximately one-tenth of a second, and if 
sufficient slits are put in this outer revolving cylinder and the 
cylinder turned at a speed so that a new slit will be presented 
before the line of vision of the eye within the time period of 
one-tenth of a second, practically continuous observation will be 
obtained. 

“In order that tanks may follow prescribed routes and have 
information as to their location it is necessary to provide radio 
directive apparatus or reliable compasses. During the past 
war magnetic compasses of the airplane type were provided 


mechanic, and both gunners. 
This intereommunieating telephone system, which is in effect a 
very small telephone exchange, draws its power from the start- 
ing and lighting batteries on the tank. 

““There is little doubt but what gas will have a most impor- 
tant réle in the next war, and tanks can play a very important 
part in minimizing possible disaster which might occur through 
the use of gas. Tanks can be made gas-tight, and if the mem- 
bers of the crew are then provided with oxygen, or air, they 
have little to fear, no matter what kind of gas is used. With a 
relatively small number of these gas-proof tanks, centers of 
resistance could be set up which would prevent an absolute 
disaster to the forces. 

‘*Tanks are called upon to operate in almost every extreme of 
climate, and the question of cooling is important. So far the 
cooling system for tanks has heen of the more or less standard 
type, employing radiator and cooling fan. The possibility of 
using a small refrigerating plant in tropical countries is now 
receiving considerable attention. So far, details of this inves- 
tigation are not available. but it is thought that the refrigera- 
tion system will he first applied to extracting the heat from the 
cooling water and thereby replacing the radiator and fan at 
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Courtesy of ** Engineering News,"" New York 


HOSE ANCHORED ACROSS STREAM FOR FILLING. 


DAMMING 








WATER WITH WATER. 
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FILLED AND DAM FORMED. 








present used. The cooling of the entire tank, or. at least the 
portion in which the crew is confined, is also an important prob- 
lem. The tank necessarily being of metal construction becomes 
a veritable oven when exposed to the sun’s rays, so that unless 
artificial means of cooling are provided, the crew performs its 
work only with the utmost difficulty.” 





WHAT “CLOUDBURSTS” ARE 
HE DEVASTATING FLOODS in Colorado were said 


by press due to and 


that 


“many people still believe in the old theory that sometimes 


reports to be ‘‘eloudbursts,” 


Engineering and Contracting (Chicago) remarks 


clouds instantaneously release the water that they carry in- 
stead of following their usual custom of acting like a sprinkling- 
pot.”” This, of course, is quite unscientific, and the engineer- 


ing weekly proceeds to set forth the actual fact as follows: 


“Cloudbursts occur only in or near hilly or mountainous 
areas and are most frequent in arid regions. The conditions 
necessary for a ‘cloudburst’ are: first, a very heavy downpour 
of rain for several hours; secondly, a steep watershed; and 
thirdly, a soil that does not rapidly absorb water. 

“‘Clayey soil that has been baked hard by the sun is a condi- 
tion ideal for very rapid run-off following a rain. Such soils are 
common in arid regions. 

‘‘When rain begins to fall more rapidly than the soil can 
absorb it, the first thin sheet of water that flows down the 
watercourses moves slowly, because the friction of the water 
is proportionately greater the shallower the stream. The frie- 
tion acts like a dam, holding the stream back. Hence it fol- 
lows that the water tends to bank up, so that the rain that fell 
first is overtaken by rain that fell many minutes later. The 
deeper the stream, the faster it flows, for the frictional resistance 
is then proportionately less. Consequently, the time comes 
when the flood moves rapidly down the watercourse, its front 
crest often being several feet deep and looking like a huge sea 
wave about to break on a shore. The writer has seen such a 
flood approaching at the rate of eight miles an hour, filling a 
previously dry creek channel to a depth of ten feet—a veritable 
wall of water. 

“In the early speculations about such floods it was perhaps 
natural to suppose that a cloud had suddenly spilled its entire 
contents, even as a bursting dam might release its stored water. 
It was not realized that the friction of water upon earth could 
produce the effect of a dam, holding back the first part of a 
rainfall until the more rapidly moving water that had fallen 
later had overtaken it, thus forming a wall of water several 
feet deep. 

“Tt is stated that 2.92 inches of rain fell at Pueblo during 
twenty-four hours, but that even greater precipitation occurred 
near Swallows, twenty miles up the Arkansas River. About 
four hours after the first downpour at Swallows a wall of water 
ten feet high reached Pueblo. The lower part of Pueblo was 
suddenly inundated, buildings and bridges were swept away, 








and several hundred people drowned. Warnings had been sent 
out to most of the residents by telephone, but it is evident that 
many people did not realize the seriousness of the flood that 
was coming. 

“The Arkansas River above Pueblo is a mountain stream fed 
by many creeks. The soil through which it flows near Pueblo 
is a clay that had been baked hard. An exceptionally heavy 
rainfall over a large area occurred. These are the conditions 
above enumerated as existing whenever a cloud ‘bursts.’”’ 


For such reasons as these, observes the New York Evening 
Post, ‘‘the difficulties of flood-prevention along a stream like the 
Arkansas are far greater than along the Ohio and Mississippi,” 
where satisfactory flood-prevention work has been undertaken, 
It notes that— 


“The Arkansas rises at an altitude of more than 10,000 feet 
and falls rapidly to 7,800 feet, swirling through the narrow 
Royal Gorge, 3,000 feet deep. It has been in flood before; 
Kansas as well as Colorado has suffered. The South Platte in 
Colorado rises at 11,000 feet and before it reaches Denver falls 
to 6,000. It also is subject to floods, which have caused wide- 
spread suffering on the Nebraska plains. But engineering sci- 
ence in 1921 is not disposed to pronounce anything impossible 
without searching inquiry. Colorado and the Federal Govern- 
ment—for flood-prevention on interstate streams should be 
under Federal supervision—will be expected to make a thorough 
study of possible safeguards against new disasters.” 





DAMMING WATER WITH WATER—Experiments by Nor- 
wegian engineers have shown the possibility, says a writer in 
The News-Record (New York), of 


damming shallow streams by means of a large canvas hose 


Engineering successfully 


filled with water. The dam was constructed October 26, 1920, 


across the Skjaersjo River, Maridalen, Christiania. We read: 
‘‘Where the dam was located the stream is shallow and has 
a rock bottom. The hose used was of cotton canvas and was 
115 feet long and 6.56 feet in diameter. It was laid across the 
river enclosed in a rope net anchored by cables to bolts set in 
the rock bottom about 65 feet up and down stream from the 
hose. Both ends were also anchored to the shores. One end 
of the hose was temporarily closed by a plank clamp and the 
other end was left open and was slightly elevated for filling. 
The hose was filled with water run into the open end by a small 
hose laid far enough up-stream to get a filling head of water. 
It required about twenty minutes, with a 7.8-inch filling hose, 
to fill the large hose to the condition indicated by the illustra- 
tion, which shows clearly the nature of the dam, about 6 feet 
high, which was formed. For more permanent structures it is 
contemplated that the hose will be filled with liquid mortar. 
The method, which is patented, has been planned for various 
other uses in engineering construction. Johan Stére, civil 
engineer, Christiania, Norway, is the inventor.” 
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POTATO FLOUR, A NEW AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


LOUR MADE FROM POTATOES has long been used 

in Europe, and since the war it is fast becoming a staple 

food product here. It costs twice as much as wheat 
flour, and will therefore not replace it, but combined with wheat 
flour in small quantities it is said to improve the flavor of bread 
made from the mixture and to form a better medium for the 
yeast used to raise it. Oscar. James Vogl, who writes on the 
subject in The American Food Journal (New York), tells us 
that the manufacture of this product has now advanced until 
it may be termed a new American industry. The term is now 


business grew so that to-day one corporation operates mills in 
Michigan, Colorado, Maine, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, in addi- 
tion to the one in Idaho, while farmers’ cooperative plants are 
operating in various potato-growing sections and more are 
being organized. 

“Using as its raw material the usually wasted No. 2 under- 
sized sound potatoes, 50,000 bushels of which are annually a 
loss to our farmers, this new industry is naturally of great 
interest and benefit to the potato-growers of America. 

‘The mills now contract with the farmers or buying exchanges 
for their No. 2 potatoes, the only provision being that these 
potatoes must be free from frost-bites, blight, rots, bruises, and 
disease. “ 

“This gives the farmers a revenue for formerly wasted prod- 
uce, makes it possible for them to sort their crop and give 
more care to the table potatoes that ultimately reach the con- 

sumer. Every potato-growing State in the Union 
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THE WAR WON US THIS INDUSTRY FROM GERMANY. 


The flaking-machine that makes potato flour. It consists of a single steam-heated 
drum. The cooked and mashed potatoes passing over it are dried into flakes. 


has strict grading laws, enforced by the powerful 
potato-growers’ associations. There is a constant 
tendeney to raise the standard, thereby giving 
the consuming public better potato value for 
their money. ? 

‘**By helping the potato-growers find an outlet 
for these unsalable No. 2 tubers, the potato-flour 
industry indirectly helps reduce the high cost of 
living, for the farmers can afford to sell their 
choice sorted No. 1 grades at a more reasonable 
figure if they are sure of disposing of the 15 per 
eent. undersized potatoes. In 1914 only 1 per 
cent. of 410,000,000 bushels of potatoes harvested 
in this country were used for the manufacture of 
potato flour and starch, while Germany used that 
year 10 per cent. of her 1,674,000,000 bushels 
of potatoes for manufacturing purposes.” 





The first machines to produce a fine flour out 
of potatoes, Mr. Vogl goes on to tell us, were 
built in Germany in 1903, but not until 1907 did 
a real industry develop there. To-day she has 
over thirty-five different systems in operation. 
The stock is handled by mechanical means from 
the minute it enters the mill. He goes on: 


‘First, the potatoes are thoroughly washed to 
remove all dirt and stones. Then the clean 
potatoes are taken to the peeler to remove the 
brown outer skin, but leaving the inner skin, 
under which the valuable mineral salts are located, 








restricted to a flour made from the whole potato and is no 
longer applied to potato starch. Previous to the war, Mr. 
Vogl tells us, every ounce of potato flour consumed in the 
United States and Canada was imported from abroad. During 
the twelve months preceding the war, 25,000,000 pounds was 
imported into the United States. When the Food Administra- 
tion encouraged the use of substitutes, mills sprang up all over 
this country, manufacturing mainly potato starch or uncooked 
potato flour, all of which found a ready market at a good profit. 
He continues: 


“Prior to that time our food laws, altho strict on every 
point, failed to define potato flour, thereby giving unscrupulous 
manufacturers and war-profiteers an opportunity to merchandise 
any form of ground-up potatoes or plain potato starch as pure 
potato flour. 

“With the permanent establishment of the industry there 
eame the necessity of clearly defining potato flour, and so on 
August 18, 1915, the Bureau of Chemistry ruled that the term 
ean not be applied to a product containing starch alone, but 
only to a finely divided or powdered product containing fat, 
fiber, and ash constituents from the edible portion of the potato. 
In 1917 the first genuine potato-flour mill was erected in Idaho 
Falls. The enterprise made only slow progress, and when the 
war came to a close potato-flour sales took a decided drop, 
making the Idaho farmers rather skeptical and discouraged. . 

“The first real American potato-flour corporation is the result 
of a meeting between a Western farmer and a Pittsburgh chem- 
ist. Supported by powerful capitalists, the mill at Idaho Falls 
was purchased, and with proper management, national adver- 
tising, merchandising, standardization, and cooperation, the 








intact. This peeling process is a friction device 
which is gently applied to prevent reducing the mineral-salt 
content in the finished product. Here skill and experience in 
handling stock count most. 

‘*From the peeler the potatoes are taken on a conveyor into 
a steam cooker, where, under steam pressure, they get the same 
treatment as home-cooked potatoes with the jacket. From 
here they pass into a mashing-machine which feeds them as a 
solid mass into a flaking device. This skilful operation again 
requires expert attention, for either too much heat, steam, or 
improper adjustment of the rollers will produce an inferior 
product. 

“The machine consists of two large steam-heated drums 
which rotate rapidly against one another. The mashed potatoes 
are fed in between these two drums and are discharged in the 
form of thin white flakes. The dehydrating or drying process 
is herewith completed, and the white, fluffy, and appetizing flakes 
are then ground on rolls and bolted through silk cloth, so the 
finished product is of the same consistency and fineness as the 
very best patent flour, with which it is blended for baking 
purposes. 

‘‘Machines vary in size and consume accordingly from 1,200 
to 3,000 pounds of potatoes per hour. It requires'on an aver- 
age five pounds of cooked mashed potatoes to produce one 
pound of flour. 

“‘The rich, cream-colored flour is then automatically weighed 
and fed into paper-lined bags holding 100 pounds each. These 
are stored in immaculately clean and airy warehouses until they 
are loaded in cars and shipped to all parts of the country for 
distribution. 

**Potato flour produced as here described is nothing more or 
less than the whole cooked potato in concentrated form. A 
great injustice has been done to genuine potato flour during the 
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war by classing it among the essential substitutes, thereby 
falsely placing it on par with potato starch, raw-potato flour, and 
mixtures of all sorts. 

“Genuine potato flour carefully made as herewith described, 
from whole, sound potatoes, in clean mills, is of invaluable aid 
to the baking industry of the world. In the first place it costs 
twice as much as wheat flour, which it does not and can not 
replace if a high-quality baked product is desired. It is usually 
used in proportion of 2 per cent. with wheat flour, and thoroughly 
blended, proving its worth in many ways to the bakers. 

‘During the process of manufacture the starches in the 
potato are completely gelatinized, thereby helping yeast growth 
and assuring better fermentation of the dough. 

“Prof. Alonzo E. Taylor recommends potatoes for bread 
production on account of the greater wholesomeness of the loaf, 
since the potato contains more vitamines and more proteins 
than any other vegetable. 

‘Another great American food authority who has spent much 
time experimenting with ,enuine potato flour in baking states 
that pure potato flour adds to the wheat flour many of the valu- 
able food properties which have been taken from it in its modern 
process of milling. 

‘*‘All baking authorities agree that bread made with at least 2 
per cent. potato flour will keep fresh longer, will have a pleasant, 
nutlike taste, gives a crust of better bloom, a crumb of fine 
texture, besides producing better volume. Indeed, potatoes in 
bread have been employed in Central Europe since the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Irish, Scotch, and French bakers, 
known as experts in their line, have employed this tuber not 
only to make yeast ferment but also to improve the quality of 
their baked foods. 

‘Last but not least, our own mothers and grandmothers 
made the never-to-be-forgotten bread ‘that mother baked’ with 
cooked mashed potatoes, which is now replaced by its suecessor, 
potato flour.” . 





A COUNTRY WITHOUT WOOD 


HIS IS THE TITLE bestowed by Frances L. Garside 
upon Anatolia, the Turkish name for a large part of 
Asia Minor. Suppose, just for an hour, she writes in 
American Forestry (Washington), you turn your eyes from the 
beautiful trees in your dooryard and journey in imagination to a 
These 
tiny groves, lining the banks of tinier streams, are the result of 


land where our not overly popular poplar is the only tree. 


forestation. As you approach a town your eyes are first at- 
tracted by the poplar-trees. If you look down on the town from 
a high hill it is easy to pick out the Armenian quarter, for the 
way to find it is to look for ruins. She continues: 
‘*** Ah,’ you think, ‘that is a result of race hatred. The Turks 
go mad when they see anything Armenian.’ 

‘‘Not entirely so. These mud houses in which the Armenians 
dwell were torn down after the inhabitants had departed for 
the sake of the poplar beams which upheld the mud roofs. 
Wood is so searce in Anatolia that it is seized as rapaciously as if 
it were worth its weight in gold. 

“It is so scarce that car-loads of vine-prunings, thistles, and 
briers are transported into the towns and villages for fuel. One 
who has made a fire of this nature of fuel on a country roadside 
is unpleasantly familiar with the endless task of feeding the fire 
to secure a very uncertain heat. 

‘Firewood in Anatolia costs from $15 to $18 a ton when it 
can be had. The Nationalist Government has prohibited the 
Near-East Relief from buying wood in this district except on 
specially issued vessikas or orders. Tho one does not usually 
class fruit-trees as fuel, even these have been cut down and 
burned, so desperate is the need for firewood. 

“It is this lack of wood that has hampered the Near-East 
Relief in a great measure in its provisions for the Armenians. 
There is not only the searcity of fuel to combat, and the con- 
sequent suffering with the cold, but there has been no wood 
for making furniture nor, of course, for building houses. The 
orphanages are built of mud, and as far as possible the gasoline 
can has supplanted wood in supplying household needs. It is 
beaten into chairs; every needed kitchen utensil once held gaso- 
line: it becomes both a bathtub and the dipper that is used to 
fill it; it is the plate, the cup, and the spoon. Unfortunately, 
it can not be utilized as fuel. 


‘*But—there are no trees. And we of America, who can not 
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look to the left or to the right without the eyes resting on a 
beautiful tree—are spiritually exhausted after an hour’s im- 
aginary trip to Anatolia and are eager to return home.” 





POETRY THROUGH AN ENGINEER’S EYE 
OST IMAGINATIVE POETRY 
best when tested by the inelastic foot rule of science. 


comes off second 


In Engineering and Contracting (Chicago), R. Fleming, 
of New York, submits some engineering criticisms of poetical 


statement. A man with technical training, Mr. Fleming notes, 


may at times have an enjoyment peculiarly his own in wander- 


ing through the realms of poetry. A few such instances are 
given: 
* Swift of foot was Hiawatha 

He could shoot an arrow from him, 

And run forward with such fleetness 

That the arrow fell behind him! 

Strong of arm was Hiawatha; 

He could shoot ten arrows upward, 

Shoot them with such strength and swiftness, 

That the tenth had left the bow-string 

Ere the first to earth had fallen! 


“These lines from Longfellow are quoted by Merriman in 
his ‘Elements of Mechanies,’ followed by the problem, ‘Com- 
pute the running speed of Hiawatha in miles per hour, assum- 
ing that he could shoot ninety arrows per minute, and that 
when shooting forward he aimed at an angle of 45 degrees with 
the horizontal.’ The answer is given, ‘About forty-six miles per 
hour.’ ‘Hiawatha must have been some runner,’ remarked a 


student. 
Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one is born. 
—Tennyson, ‘The Vision of Sin.’ 


“It is said that Babage, the inventor of the calculating ma- 
chine, wrote to Tennyson that if his statement were true the 
population of the world would be at a standstill, that the true 
ratio was about one to one and one-sixteenth, and that he 
should change his lines accordingly. 


The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years. 


‘‘Nor is there known to science any natural powers whereby 
this cosmic doom may be either averted or repaired by exterior 
reversal,’ comments one writer. On the other hand, another 
says, ‘This is a kinematic rather than a dynamic conclusion, 
and it is dynamically controverted by the fact that the velocity 
of light, the velocity of electro-dynamic action, and the velocity 
of the gravitating time-integral of solar rotation are each 
equivalent to the thermal unit of velocity at the center of our 
system which is indicated by Laplace’s principle of periodicity.’ 


Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 
—Pope, ‘An Essay on Criticism 


“No progress in engineering, nor in anything else, would be 
possible if this advice were followed by everybody. Somebody 
must be the first to try the new. 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be 
Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were furl'd 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the World. 
Tennyson, ‘Locksley Hall 


‘Did the Poet Laureate anticipate by seventy-five years the 
League of Nations? 


Soon shall thy arm unconquered Steam! afar 

Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car 

Or on wide-waving wings expanded bear 

The flying chariot through the fields of air 

Fair crews triumphant, leaning from above 

Shall wave their fluttering kerchiefs as they move 

Or warrior bands alarm the gaping crowd, 

And armies shrink beneath the shadowy cloud 
Erasmus Darwin, ‘The Botanic Garden 


“The foregoing lines by the grandfather of Charles Darwin 
were written late in the eighteenth century. What a vision of 
aviation this author must have had! ‘Warrior bands’ have 
alarmed ‘the gaping crowd,’ and the time may be near when 
‘fair crews’ shall ‘wave their fluttering kerchiefs as they move.’”’ 
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a \HE FASCISTI IN ITALY are a band of confirmed 
and convineed reactionaries who believe in fighting 
for their rights, just as the extreme radicals do for 

theirs. They are not going to give away all they have inherited 

from the past without a struggle. Here and there it might 
appear that the same spirit 
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TURNING THE ART WORLD BACK TO INGRES 


gathered for a month in the Hotel of the Society of Antiquaries, 
This lesson is heard with unmistakable continuity from one end 
to the other of these galleries, in which the career of the painter 
is shown. -This unity was remarked as long ago as 1855 by one 

of the friends of Ingres, Delescluze, who wrote as follows: 
*** Ingres changed neither in face nor in manner from the days 
of adolescence. In escaping 





prevails in the domain of the 
arts. Classicism might seem 
to have been wholly cast out 
if only current art exhibitions 
are taken into account. But 
signs to the contrary are ap- 
parent. Paris has been hold- 
ing an exhibition of the works 
of Ingres, the great inheritor of 
the traditions of classical and 
This is the 
second time in ten years that 
this artist’s work has been re- 
assembled, and the fact leads 
Mr. Royal Cortissoz, in the 
New York Tribune, to observe 
that “if the Modernists were 
really in the saddle, another 


Renaissance art. 


Ingres demonstration would 
hardly have come so soon,” 
and he records a “kind of 
moral satisfaction to be got 
out of this event.” 
portance for us is that the ex- 


Its im- 


hibition is destined to visit 
this country next year, owing 
to the efforts of Mr. Walter 


Berry, chairman of the Amer- 
to America in the fall. 
not so “securely in the saddle” 


ican Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris, who helped organize 








GREATEST OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY PAINTERS, 


Jean Auguste Ingres, an exhibition of whose work will be brought 
It is suspected that the Modernists are 


the surplus girth that comes 
with age, Ingres in 1854 is the 
.same Ingres of 1797. What is 
true of his person is equally 
true of his character, which re- 
tained a fund of rude honesty 
that never compounds with 
anything unjust or evil, and 
also it is true of his mind, 
which is always of the same 
temper. He is one of those 
men who was placed in this 
world just as a bronze statu 
is delivered from the foundry. 
All that characterizes the tal- 
ent of this artist to-day, the 
fineness of contour, the true 
and profound feeling of form, 
the modeling of extreme ex- 
actitude, were discoverable in 
his first efforts.’”’ 

Mr. Walter Berry, President 
of, the Association, describes 
Ingres as ‘‘ the greatest painter 
of the nineteenth century, who, 
in carrying on the line of the 
Greco-Latins, is become the 
very incarnation of the great 
tradition of French art.” 
When we consider his sublime 
paintings, Mr. Berry goes on 
to say, they seem ultra-cl&ssic 
to us, so that we are amazed 


as appearances seem to indicate. wae 
when we learn that for half of 








the show. “It was originally 

projected,”” we are told, ‘‘as part of the organized movement 
to make French art better known in the United States and 
” In L’ Illustration (Paris), 
Léandre Vaillat writes of the significance of this artist: 


American art more familiar in France.’ 


“In truth I believe that what interests the unexpected fol- 
lowers of Ingres to-day is the exterior aspect of his pictures, 
their style, a certain mixture in which we find at once remi- 
niscences of antiquity and of Raffael. It is a pleasant pastime 
to contrast the classics with the romanticists, and one is more 
willingly a supporter of the first than of the second. By classi- 
cism is understood a certain refined rigor, a tense and systematic 
will power, a Jansenist ennui, an absence of sensibility. But 
it is indisputable, nevertheless, that beyond the superficial and 
inexact appearances one discovers the real lesson learned by 
Ingres from antiquity and from the Renaissance through the 
medium of his master, David, who himself inherited it from his 
professors of the ancient Royal Academy. .... . 

“In fact, this is the new lesson of Ingres, the one afforded to 
young painters, but which they will not truly understand—name- 
ly, the light by its values expressing itself in the modeled line. 
And they will not learn the lesson, because it exacts persistent 
application, conscientiousness, and humility. This lesson is 
murmured discreetly or loudly proclaimed by the pictures of 
Ingres, the portraits in oil, the drawings in pencil, and the studies 





his long life the critics, whom 
he called ‘‘ravening dogs,’ barked at him such epithets as the 
‘‘savage,”’ the ‘‘revolutionary,” the ‘‘brutal realist,’ the ‘‘mys- 
tifier.”’ Mr. Berry tells us also that Ingres resolutely turned his 
back on the present, saying, ‘‘We must go backward in order to 
find the right road.”” But can one ever go backward? Mr. 
Berry asks, and in the Paris Revue Hebdomadaire proceeds: 
*“*Can we ever fix the eternal boundaries of art?’ Life is 
always demanding new forms. Everywhere in nature we see 
elements held in solution as they stand ready to form new 
combinations. The Frenchman is a curious mixture, at 
once the most conservative and the most revolutionary of his 
species. The lessons to be learned from the great painter 
Ingres are especially precious in the chaotic age in which we 
live. Balzac says somewhere that there are things of the 
metier which genius does not reveal. We must find them out. 
And how can we learn them without working, for work is the 
force cf progress and of gain. How many painters of the latest 
mode, with some ism attached as their label, . would not 
make wonderful advancement by faithfully pondering this 
thought of Ingres: ‘“‘To attempt to get along without studying 
is idleness. It is the doctrine of those who wish to produce 
without having worked, without having learned. Theirs is an 
art without faith and without discipline, groping blindly in the 
dark and depending solely on chance to conduct them to that 
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goal that may be reached only through courage, experience, re- 
flection, and labor.’’’ 


In the Paris Revue de la Semaine Mr. Andrew Lamande 
writes: 


“Strange and glorious was the destiny of Jean Auguste 
Dominique Ingres, born at Montauban, August 29, 1780, 
grandson of a tailor and son of an ornamental sculptor. The 
soul of Ingres reflected the image of his native region: it was fiery, 
violent, full of contrast. David was his immediate master, but 
Raffael soon became conqueror of the youth ahunger for 
beauty. His vision reached high 
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KREISLER ENDING THE WAR 


HE FIRST TEUTONIC ARTIST to appear on the 
London concert stage since the war is Kreisler. The 
announcement of his coming was ‘“‘accepted with the 
utmost calm,” says Mr.’ Ernest Newman in the Manchester 
Guardian. ‘*The musical publie is sensible enough to recog- 
nize that, the war being over, there is no longer any reason for 
the nations to refuse to take from Germany anything good 
she may have to send them in the way of music.”” The London 


Daily Mail, however, makes 





and far. Beyond the Davidian 


it plain that Kreisler_ is 





school, beyond even the Re- 
naissance and the Primitives, 
he refound the Greeks. This 
dark little man whose eyes 
burned with inward fire, whose 
nostrils were rather sensual, 
whose mouth was wilful and 
touched with disdain, this not 
too well informed, not easily 
managed and impetuous artist 
understood by instinct all that 
was great in the voluntary dis- 
cipline of the contemporaries 
of Pericles. ... Ingres, through 
spontaneous genius developed 
by hard work, reached the 
highest summit of art. With 
one hand through Raffael and 
Poussin, he reaches to the 
Ancients. With the other he 
is linked to the most vibrant of 
our contemporaries.” 





UNWELCOME AMERICAN- 
ISMS—English protest against 
“Americanisms”’ in speech 
simply because unfamiliar to 
British readers is ranked by Mr. 
William Archer as among the 
“stupidities’’ our cousins should 
drop. We also have some that 
lag superfluous. But this par- 
ticular protest meets the ap- 
proval of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, where we read: 


‘“‘The instance quoted by Mr. 
Areher is from a review of a 





Kreisler; and no other Germans 
need apply on the strength of 
the fervent reception granted 
to him. Before that is con- 
sidered, however, a few more 
of Mr. Newman’s words give 
u 


nD 


a hint of the present status 


of international music: 

‘‘Attempts have been made 
to pfejudice the London public 
against one or two musical 
comedies from the ex-enemy 
countries; but the public does 
not bother its head about such 
ihings. For another new work 
of this sort that is to be pro- 
duced a German or Austrian 
actress is announced. No 
doubt some people will try to 
make trouble; but, as one of 
the business persons connected 
with the affair has said, if this 
lady is denied the right to 
appear in England, why should 
Kreisler be allowed to do so, 
and why should Einstein be 
allowed to come here to explain 
his theory of relativity? Why, 
we may ask also, should it be 
permissible to sell German 
books? We would do well to 
remember that Vienna wel- 
comed Ravel and Mr. Albert 
Coates, and that Weingartner 
has conducted in Milan; the 
musicai world is rapidly re- 
turning to sanity if only the 
zealots will leave it alone. 
No one, so far as I know. has 





translation of the ‘Journal’ of 
the Goneourts, in which the 
excellent and accurate term 
‘sidewalk’ is used instead of 
‘pavement.’ While expressing 





INGRES’S ABSORPTION OF THE RENAISSANCE 


Is seen in this picture (1824) hanging in the Cathedral of Mon- 
tauban. It might be by Raffael. 


said that Kreisler ought to be 
greeted with anything but the 
courtesy due to a great artist 
who has always been held in 
particular respect in this coun- 








his disapproval of vulgar slang, 
he concludes that only the best 
results can come from the interpenetration of the two great 
branches of English speech. Americanisms should not be 
rejected as such, but should be adopted whenever they are 
clearly desirable and useful acquisitions. 

‘‘In actual practise, in spite of the pedants, this is what has 
happened. George Moore has gratefully accepted ‘gotten,’ 
which he thanks us for having saved from oblivion. The 
colloquial speech of many Englishmen is full of assimilated 
Amerieanisms of which they are often unconscious. Cabinet 
ministers have been known to say that England is ‘up against’ 
difficult problems, and the expressive ‘some’ now connotes 
dismay, astonishment, or admiration in the mouths of modern 
Britons. Yet, if an Americanism is discovered in Mr. Lewisohn’s 
edition of Hauptmann, or in Mr. Bjérkman’s Strindberg, which 
are the standard translations in the British Isles, the inevitable 
protest is heard. Apparently, if the Countess Julie were to say 
she was fond of ‘candy,’ instead of ‘sweets,’ the translator 
would be guilty of an unpardonable, un-Swedish solecism. But 
a French soldier in a novel by Barbusse could say ‘I’ve had a 
topping time, old chap,’ without incurring a similar reproach.” 


. 





try: but it goes without saying 
that one or two writers have 
seized the occasion to warn us solemnly that the admission of 
Kreisler does not mean that we are willing to be overrun again by 
mediocre German music and mediocre German performers. Of 
course it does not; we will see to that, for purely artistic reasons. 
But it is a pity that the gentlemen who write in this strain do 
not protest with equal vehemence against the bad music and 
the bad performers that have been foisted on us during the 
last couple of years with no better excuse than that they have 
come from the ex-friendly countries.” 

Our own musicians have not gone to London this season in the 
numbers that marked their last year’s invasion, altho Mr. 
Werrenrath and Mr. Spalding will be heard there, perhaps also 
Heifetz and Hoffmann, whom the British last year did not 
distinguish from the purely American. Mr. Kreisler has been so 
long with us that we may legitimately claim more than his Ameri- 
can wife, while applauding his loyalty to the land of his birth. 
The scene at his last London recital, reported in the London 
Daily Telegraph, has been matched here over and over again: 
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_ “Tt was good-by to Kreisler at Queen’s Hall yesterday after- 
noon—or, rather, let us say au revoir. For, after the scenes of 
indescribable enthusiasm that marked his final recital, making 
it even more memorable, if possible, than those he had given 
before, it seems inconceivable that the incomparable violinist will 
not seize an early opportunity of returning to us. Certainly, 
after the unforgettable experiences he has given us, another 
London season without a repetition of such experiences—in a 
word, without Kreisler—would be unimaginable. Once again 
yesterday an audience such as only gathers together on very 
rare and great occasions sat entranced under the spell of his 
inimitable art—an art surely inimitable in the sense that, while 
there may be other violinists who, like him, can make one 
marvel at the sheer technical perfection of their playing, there 








PORTRAIT OF MADEMOISELLE RIVIERE (1805). 


An early work of Ingres now in the Louvre, Paris 











is surely none, even among the greatest, that can do things 
with the ineffable grace, the pure lyrical charm, and the match- 
less élan of which he appears to hold the secret. And lives there 
another, even among the elect, who in the same degree has the 
power of persuading us that his way of doing things, inter- 
pretatively and otherwise, is not only the right but the only 
way? Some of his admirers will have noticed that he has been 
ealled gently to task, by a not unfriendly critic, for restricting 
his repertoire to works of which the popularity is perpetuated by 
practically every violinist under the sun. But was there any one 
present at Queen’s Hall on this oceasion. one wonders, who 
would have indorsed that view to the extent of being willing to 
forego hearing Kreisler play the immortal ‘Kreutzer,’ or even 
old Tartini’s ‘Devil’s Trill’ sonata—a musical antique that so 
many violinists do their best (or so it would seem) to persuade 
us consists of the driest of old bones, but which the supreme 
art of Kreisler vitalized into something very much alive; some- 
thing to enjoy whole-heartedly and not merely as an interest- 
ing and characteristic relic of antiquity? And so, again, though 
obviously in a very different sense, with the ‘Kreutzer,’ the 
beauties of which are sometimes apt to be obscured because of 
the very familiarity which has placed the work in the category 
of the so-called ‘hackneyed.’ Wondrous were those heauties 
as revealed by Kreisler, the famous variations of the slow 


movement taking on, as he played them, an ethereal quality 
that gave to them a peculiar and irresistible eloquence.” 


After the experience of Kreisler, says Mr. Newman, “the 
war is at last definitely and finally over so far as musicians are 


concerned.” Further— 


“The musical public has made it clear beyond the possibility 
of misunderstanding by the most stupid or the most malevolent 
intelligence that it does not intend to shout any more Hymns 
of Hate at the bidding of any politician or any newspaper. 
Perhaps thé sweetest episode of the afternoon was when a young 
man slipped unostentatiously up to the foot of the platform 
and handed Kreisler a wreath. We had just time to see, as he 
turned away, that it was Albert Sammons. The presentation 
was symbolieal.”’ 





PROVING THE PAINTERS INSANE 


ROFESSIONAL COURTESY, or something of that 

sort, has hitherto restrained one profession from sitting 

in judgment on another, but our artists of advanced 
tendencies have persuaded our doctors that their sanity needs 
looking into. So a group of Philadelphia physicians meeting 
with the Art Alliance of that city lately, according to the 
American Art News (New York), ‘publicly discust the sanity of 
the exhibitors’’ in the ‘‘extremist’”’ section of the Pennsylvania 
Academy exhibition. The Art News reprints from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania’s Weekly Review an account of the discus- 
sion written by Harvéy M. Watts, feeling that ‘‘everybody, 
The Art News 
discerns in the evidence of the report that Mr. Watts is ‘‘a 
Withholding any judgment 


including modernists,’’ will be interested in it. 


bitter opponent of modernism.” 
itself, it reprints the report as ‘‘news.”’ Here it is: 

“Dr. Charles W. Burr, long the associate, now the successor, 
of the late S. Weir Mitchell; Dr. Francis X. Dercum, the alienist 
who was ¢alled into consultation over the breakdown of Presi- 
dent Wilson; Dr. J. Madison Taylor, long a student of indi- 
viduals given over to illusions and delusions; and Dr. W. B. 
Wadsworth, a well-known pathologist who studied the ex- 
tremists in Paris as early as 1909, along with several other 
speakers, came out very frankly as to what might be called the 
adolescent degradation of the fine arts revealed in the so-called 
‘expressions’ on the walls of the Academy. 

‘*Dr. Wadsworth spoke on ‘Abnormality in Art,’ and went 
into technical discussion of those who were defective in vision 
and were unable to see color and form clearly, of whom he noted 
in the exhibition six types. He also found, studying the pic- 
tures of the show as a clinician, that the works represented those 
‘ghastly lesions of the mind and body which usually land people 
in the hospitals and in the asylums,’ but sometimes, as he ex- 
pressed it, permit them to ‘walk around, feed themselves, avoid 
a commission in lunacy, and paint.’ 

**Dr. Burr’s paper was on the ‘Evils of False Art,’ in which 
he found quite a little that is degenerate—that is, which creates, 
or is intended to create, unhealthy feelings of pleasure in the 
diseased onlooker, and which a healthy-souled artist would not 
have painted. Also, he found false pretense and fraud in some 
of these artists, who, not knowing real art, lacking the soul 
and the handicraft, have become ‘quacks.’ 

‘*Dr. Burr pointed out some works that reealled Blake, but 
‘a drunken, lustful Blake,’ and he also noted, in speaking of the 
modernist critics who defend this art, that some of their litera- 
ture ‘is of little more use as an intellectual illuminant to guide 
the stumbling steps of the eager seeker for truth than the 
phosphorescence of the fish is to illuminate the world.’ 

‘As for Dr. Dereum, discussing the pictures as a specialist 
in mental diseases, he said, after mentioning a number of 
extraordinary examples: ‘I can only infer that, in a large degree, 
the pathological element enters into these paintings and draw- 
ings, both in the representation of colors and of the forms. I 
can not draw any other conclusions. I believe, also, that a 
certain number of the people who paint these curious pictures 
are merely shallow tricksters who try to achieve prominence 
by coming in on the wave and floating into the public eye, 
getting some sort of reputation which they could not get by 
legitimate hard work. I think there is no doubt about that. 
I think the main feature, however, is the disease of the color sense 
and the disease of a great many other mental faculties.’ 
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‘“‘It may be said that two other noted alienists of Philadelphia 
had also examined the pictures, and in one case closely exam- 
ined two of the exhibitors without their knowing that they 
were being studied by a psychiatrist. It is needless to say that 
these two specialists, Drs. Ludlum and Philips, agreed with 
their associates.” 





MR. HACKETT’S TRIUMPH IN PARIS 


HAT FINE GESTURE of the French Government in 

its invitation to Mr. Hackett to present his Macbeth 

at the Odéon Theater is almost as much of an inter- 
national courtesy as a tribute to the actor. Mr. Hackett is 
likely modest enough to interpret it in such a light, while feeling 
the natural gratification that he was the chosen instrument. 
At least, he enjoys a distinction which no other of the many 
English-speaking actors who have appeared in Paris have been 
dowered with. President Millerand and the Crown Prince 
Hirohito, of Japan, were in the audience. The Prince later sent 
Mr. Hackett a gift of 5,000 franes for the American, British, and 
French charities in whose behalf the performance was organized, 
expressing at the same time his thanks for “‘the greatest pleasure 
ever experienced at a theatrical performance.’’ Mr. Hughes, in 
the name of President Harding, sent to Mr. Hackett a message 
which recognizes the international character of the event: 


“The President, having learned with much interest of the 
official invitation extended to you by the French Government 
through the Ministry of Fine Arts, to appear at the Odéon 
Theater, Paris, in the character of Macbeth in English, desires 
me to convey to you his felicitations, to which I add my own, 
on this well-merited recognition of your histrionic ability. The 
President perceives as well in this action of the French Govern- 
ment an implied compliment to the United States, of which he 
is duly appreciative, and the fact that for the first time American, 
French, and British artists will appear together at a national 
theater by official invitation appeals to him as significant of 
those ties by which the peoples of the three countries are bound 
in sympathetic fellowship. We trust that your presentation of 
this masterpiece of the great English dramatist will be the fore- 
runner of many interchanges of dramatic talent between the 
United States and France.” 


As a purely theatrical event the performance comes in a line of 
honorable succession which is thus reviewed by the New York 


Evening Post: 


‘‘Shakespeare has been no stranger to the French stage since 
French crities early in the last century liberated themselves from 
the prejudices of Voltaire. Long before Frangois Hugo made 
the best translation in the sixties and Victor Hugo wrote his 
dithyrambie volume on the poet, Shakespeare’s principal 
tragedies had become familiar. James K. Hackett, presenting 
‘Macbeth’ at the Odéon with an English company and in the 
English tongue, follows in the footsteps of other famous actors. 
In 1827 Paris was treated to such a galaxy of stars as has seldom 
appeared in any city. Kemble, Macready, and Edmund Kean 
gave ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Othello,’ ‘Richard III.,” and ‘The Merchant 
of Venice,’ while others of contemporary note enacted ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ and ‘Lear.’ Representations of the plays in French 
have been numerous, tho many of the French adaptations 
would be regarded as altogether too free in English-speaking 
lands. This was the case with Dumas’s ‘Hamlet.’ It was the 
ease with a French version of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ produced last 
year in Paris—even the title was altered—and pronounced 
by English critics to be anything but Shakespeare. 

“Mr. Hackett will need all the encouragement that President 
Harding’s felicitations and the keen interest of England and the 
United States afford. The French are not fond of ‘Macbeth,’ 
as they are in a measure fond of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ which 
Berlioz and Gounod set to music, and Rostand made the ground- 
work for ‘Les Romanesques.’ The Anglo-Saxon mode of acting 
Shakespeare is too realistic for the French, just as Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s Lady Macbeth and Mounet-Sully’s Hamlet failed to please 
most Anglo-Saxons. The French expect more declamation than 
Mr. Hackett has probably given. New York audiences had 


an unusually appealing example of the French mode of acting 
Shakespeare in the rendition of ‘Twelfth Night’ here by the 
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It was a delightful 
performance, but the shortcomings of French actors as Toby 
and Sir Andrew Aguecheek illustrated some of the differences 


Vieux Colombier Company during the war. 


, 


between Gallic and Anglo-Saxon traits as well as stage traditions.’ 





UNNECESSARY HAPPY ENDINGS— Happy endings are 
supposed to be the sine qua non of successful modern plays. 
Witness the haste to turn the close of ‘‘Miss Lulu Bett” into 
such a satisfavtory curtain after a dubious experiment along the 
other line. Yet life itself refuses to be always so coerced. It 
is, therefore, interesting to find so great an actor as Sir Henry 
Irving having given the opposite opinion about his own art. In 
the London Daily Mail, H. Hesketh-Prichard confesses to have 























COUNT DULONG DE ROSNAY (1818). 


Showing the masterly draftsmanship of Ingres, whose work is to 
be exhibited here. 











discust the question of a play with Sir Henry and the kind of an 
ending it was to have. His dicta were these: 

‘*A happy ending is not at all necessary. ...... 

‘In nearly all plays a happy ending is dragged in; whereas 
there is one thing which is much more of a draw than a happy 
ending, provided it be well enough done, but it is naturally much 
harder to do. : 

“The most successful plays, in my experience, are those 
which in the course of the play gain the sympathy of the audience 
for the hero, and not only the sympathy but also the pity; 
and you will find that sacrifice is the greatest card to play in the 
theater, provided you ean play it properly. 

‘‘In a happy ending you have possibly the relief of the moment, 
and in five minutes the audience has gone away and forgotten 
all about it; but sacrifiee—sacrifice properly written and prop- 
erly acted—will keep the members of that same audience think- 
ing and pondering. It doesn’t matter how ugly a man is— 
nothing really matters—if you can get him a part which is 
noble and ends in sacrifice. ...... 

‘Some of the worst actors I know have succeeded in those 
parts.” 
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TURKS TO REBUILD MOSQUES WITH ARMENIAN SKULLS 


6¢ HARITY MAY BIND UP WOUNDS and pour in 

the oil of consolation,” but is it not time that the 

systematie destruction of Christian peoples in the 
Near East be made to cease? asks a special committee of 
the Near-East Relief Association, which stands appalled at the 
threat of the Turks to rebuild their mosques with Armenian 
skulls. ‘‘ Before it is too late,’’ before this dire threat can be 
carried into execution, the Association is sending a warning to 
all members of Congress, to all churches and church assemblies, 
and to 110,060 individuals who have contributed to the work of 
the organization. Something more than charity is needed now. 
The danger of the complete annihilation of peoples subject to 
Turkish rule is said to be imminent, and only quick and con- 
eerted action, we are told, can avert the tragedy. 

A million Armenians have been slaughtered by the Turks, 
Professor Lepsius testified before the Berlin District Court which 
recently tried and acquitted the Armenian youth who assassi- 
nated Talaat Pasha, former Turkish Grand Vizier. ‘‘The 
Armenians were systematically led to slaughter as soon as 
the coneentration-camps became overcrowded,’ the German 
professor is quoted as saying in the news dispatches. ‘‘They 
were led out upon the desert, where they were decimated in 
wholesale fashion. The object of the Turks was not to exile the 
Armenians but to slaughter them in cold blood, the scheme 
being to kill off a whole people.”” Thus the purpose of the 
Turkish Government is revealed in the land of its ally in 
the war. : 

For centuries the minority populations in the Turkish domain 
have been subjected to a deliberate process of extinction, we 
are reminded by the American relief workers. Out of 1,850,- 
000 Armenians living in Turiksh territory before the war there 
are said to be only 850,000 left. The rest were butchered to 
make a ‘‘ Turkish holiday.”” America has done much to relieve 
the misery in the Near East, but “her task is not vet finished.” 
For five years the work of life-saving has continued, and nearly 
1,000,000 human beings, who otherwise would have perished, 
form a living memorial to American aid. In this benevolent work 
approximately $60,000,000 have been used by the Near-East 
Relief Association in the form of money, clothing, supplies, 
shelter, food, medicines, medical care, and supervision. 

But it is practically useless to stanch the flow of blood while 
the Turks continue to slaughter their helpless victims, informed 
writers say. On January 3, 1920, Leland Rex Robinson, who 
had spent some time in Persia and the Caucasus as a member 
of a Near-East Relief Commission, wrote in The Survey (New 
York): 
Armenia (perhaps we should say the Caucasus rather than 





**Until America—or England—accepts the mandate for 
Armenia alone) there is little hope that order can rise out of 
pandemonium. . . . Unless the mandate is taken, relief work 
is three-fourths lost.’’ In an official report for the American 
Jovernment when the advisability of an American mandate for 
under Maj.-Gen. 


**Mutilation, violation, torture, and death have 


Armenia consideration, James G. 
Harbord said: 
left their haunting memories in a hundred beautiful Armenian 


valleys, and the traveler in that region is seldom free from the 


Was 


evidence of this most colossal crime of all the ages.” 

The Near-East Relief’s which is signed by a 
special committee consisting of James L. Barton, chairman of 
the Association, and Secretary of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions; Stanley White, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board 


manifesto, 


of Foreign Missions, and Walter George Smith, of Phila- 
delphia, relates that ‘‘contrary to expectations, national condi- 
tions in the Near East remain so threatening that it has been 
impossible to return the hundreds of thousands of exiled refugees 
to their homes where they could become self-supporting, or to 
gather the vast number of dependent orphans into anything 
but temporary orphanages. On the contrary, renewed atrocities 
have created additional hordes of refugees and added to the 
number of dependent children faster than their needs can be 
met.”” The statement the entire present area of the 
American relief operations, in the country reaching from the 
Dardanelles to the Caspian Sea, and south across Asia Minor, 


Here political 


covers 


Syria, and Mesopotamia eastward into Persia. 
conditions are chaotic. Anatolia, Armenia, 
Asia Minor are under Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 
Turkish Nationalist party. Now that the 
drawing from Cilicia, where they had assembled large numbers of 


Kurdistan, and 
leader of the 
with- 


French are 


Armenians for protection— 


“It is reported by absolutely trustworthy Americans that 
Turkish Nationalists have proclaimed that the mosques and 
minarets destroyed in their conflict with the French they will 
rebuild with the skulls of Armenians. Women and children 
declare that they would choose death, in whatever form it might 
come, to such a state of distress, of hopelessness, and of perpetual 
terror, and yet no way of escape opens before them. Among 
these distracted Christian peoples a state of panie prevails. 
Their safety seems to lie only in flight. There appears to be no 
protection for them in territory controlled by the Turkish 
Nationalists and the French protest their going into French 
Syria. They can not emigrate to a foreign country, for the 
most of them are absolutely destitute, and no country will receive 
them as refugees. They seem condemned by circumstances 
beyond their control to certain death. 

**As conditions now are it would seem that the giving of food 
and shelter alone will not suffice for future protection. What 
seems to be impending disaster to the unprotected Christian 
minorities under the control of the Nationalist Turks must be 
averted or the wards of our philanthropy and care may be 
destroyed under conditions of surpassing cruelty. 

“Tf the contributions of past vears are not to be wasted and 
our sacrificial work come to nothing. we must take the next 
step of appealing to our own and Allied governments to protect 
these threatened people. America is in a position to secure 
the protection required if it acts promptly and decisively. To 
achieve this she must act promptly and take the leadership in 


this matter. She alone can act with absolute political 
disinterestedness.”’ 
It is suggested that we insist that ‘‘England, France, and 


Italy, who have incensed the Turk by depriving him of much 
of his choicest territory and created in him a spirit of revenge,” 
shall demand that exiled and menaced peoples be restored, to 
To this end the 20,000.000 
of people who contributed to the Near-East Relief ‘‘must follow 


their homes and be protected there. 


their gifts by action and by personal expression of determina- 


tion that something be done by our Government.”’ So, con- 


tinues the committee— 


“In the name of that charity which knows no bounds of race 
or creed we urge every one who reads these lines to write at 
once to his Senator and member of Congress urging that early 
action be taken at Washington. No political emergency can 
serve as an excuse for inaction on the part of our own Govern- 
ment and the Allied governments. Each one should regard 
himself as an agent to get others also to write that Washington 
may know and feel the true heart of America. 

‘‘We do not assume to dictate to the President and to Congress 

















what shall be their method of attaining the end in view. We 
are certain that the means are at their command to make it 
known to the Allied Powers that the people of the United 
States look to them to end the Turkish destruction of Christian 
peoples under their control, and we are equally sure of the good- 
will and humanity of the high officers of our Government; but 
if they are assured that the public is back of them, their hands 
will be strengthened. What we ask is that they bring home 
to the European Powers a realizing sense of the fact that the 
American people are in earnest in 
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HOW CANTON GOT RID OF GAMBLING 


HRISTIANS AND NON-CHRISTIANS have united 
in a campaign against the gamblers in Canton, China, 
have ousted the Government which permitted them to 

operate their dens, and have effected a change in administration 
which is said to have saved the people untold misery and un- 
happiness. Gambling is one of the national vices of China, and 





their demands that these people 





shall be saved from utter destruc- 
tion.”’ 


We must not stand by and let the 
die, The Con- 


gregationalist— 


Armenians insists 


“The Allies have punished Ger- 
many with reparations, but the evil 
Turk seems .likely to resume his 
chronic sport of Christian-baiting, 
with only a murmur of protest from 
the Western nations at whom he 
laughs in his sleeve. America sends 
missionaries, and builds orphanages 
for the children of those whom the 
dragon has slain, but America is 
helpless before the shrewd but un- 
speakable Turk. It is our shame that 
it is so. It is time we did some- 
thing to meet our moral obligations 
to these weak ones who are the prey 
of race and religious hate. Let the 
Church speak and demand action 
from the Government at Washing- 
ton. Let America speak with all 
the force that her prestige carries 
in the councils of the nations. And 
let the nations that claim privileges 








Courtesy of ** The Missionary Review of the World,’ 
A CHINESE 


Christians and non-Christians paraded 10,000 strong in the demonstration which marked the climax 
,of Canton’s antigambling crusade. 








" New York. 


FAREWELL TO GAMBLING. 








The gambling-places were closed eight days later. 








in the Near East be responsible for 
the safety of those who are in a peculiar and tragic sense civiliza- 
tion’s wards.” 





“THE HIGH ROAD” TO A HEALTHIER WOMANHOOD— 
In the belief that health is next to godliness, women in New York 
have just organized a Woman’s Health Foundation, a cooperative 
enterprise of sixteen bodies interested in helping American wo- 
The Y. W.C. A. is lead- 
As part of its campaign, says The Chris- 


men to come to physical ‘‘normaley.” 
ing in the organization. 
tian Work (New York), the Foundation is planning a series of mov- 
ing pictures that shall help interest women and girls in the idea of 
being healthy. To this end the first of the series, ‘The High 
Road,” has been worked out by Carlyle Ellis, under the auspices 
of the Y. W. C. A. We quote this description of the play: 


‘* Edith, a girl in her teens, who lived in a typical small town 
where the social life of the young people has consisted of dances 
and automobile-riding, and the interests of the girls have been 
limited to clothes, and gossip, and boys, has come back from the 
city with utterly changed ideas as to what constitutes a good 
time and what makes up a girl’s life, thanks to her touch with 
the Y. W. C. A. Her old-time chum comes to see her on her 
return home—wants to look at her dresses and clothes. Edith 
shows her her play suits, with bloomers and detachable skirts. 
Ethel is particularly seandalized by Edith’s decent shoes. ‘What 
are they?’ she inquires. ‘Men’s?’ But Edith’s idea of tennis, and 
hikes, and play carries most of the young people of the town. 
She even interests the Women’s Club, with the result that a 
health clinic under the Y. W.’s auspices holds a session in 
Sheridan. Ethel finds out what a poor person she is physically 
by reason of bad shoes, and lack of exercise, and so on. So 
she is reformed. Five years later, one of the two protagonists 
is ready to lead in the work of the Health Foundation, and the 
other, yet wiser, is married and a happy wife and mother. 

‘‘The whole movie is a real joy. To see the virtues of sim- 
plicity and health on the screen is an unaccustomed pleasure. 
The moving-picture interests just now are especially open 
to suggestions by which the screen can become a constructive 
foree instead of a neutral or even destructive one. ‘The High 
Road’ should be a real suggestion to the producers.” 





has long been recognized as a more or less necessary ‘evil, so the 
suppression of an established custom was not brought about 
without serious difficulty. One or two editors who were cour- 
ageous enough to protest against the old régime are said to have 
lost their lives in consequence of their outspoken bravery. 
But to-day the city—which has a population of about 1,000,000— 
is said to be free of the national vice, and Canton is set up as a 
good example which might well be followed by cities in the 
Western world. 
of the World, the gambling dens in Canton were closed by order, 
In 1917, they were 
reopened on the plea that funds were needed to carry on a 


In 1911, according to The Missionary Review 
and they remained closed for six years. 
campaign for the constitutional government. Those in power 
were autocratic, we are told, and the Cantonese had. no voice 
in the government of their province. Last year a revolt was 
organized, and, says The Review, the friends of liberty and good 
government the A Christian anti- 
gambling association was formed, with Mr. Leung, secretary of 
The Chronicle of 
the society, in an article copied by The Review, thus describes 


drove out reactionaries. 


the London Missionary Society, as president. 


the campaign: 


‘*All the Christian schools were enlisted in the work and the 
boys and girls made a thorough canvass of the city. Their pluck 
was well rewarded, as more than 60,000 members of the associa- 
tion were enrolled. A weekly paper has been prepared and 
widely circulated,:and the whole matter has been kept before 
the minds of the people. 

“As soon as the new governor, Ch’an Kweng Meng, was ap- 
pointed, it was decided to approach him and petition that the 
gambling dens bé closed, and the lotteries prohibited. On 
November 23, a large procession was organized. All the schools 
of Canton, both Christian and non-Christian, took part, and 
the members of the churches and the guilds, as well as the newly- 
formed labor associations, joined. At least 10,000 people 
took part in this demonstration. They marched through the 
chief streets of the city, and finally came to the office of the 
Governor. There a deputation, headed by Mr. Leung, and 
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composed of representatives of all the different bodies taking 
part in-the procession, waited on the Governor and presented 
their petition. His reply was prompt and decisive. He exprest 
in no measured terms his abhorrence of the evil, and said that 
the proclamations were already prepared ordering the closing 
of all these places on December 1. The leaders left, feeling that 
indeed God had answered their prayer. 

“On December 1 the proclamations were posted up every- 
where and these sources of temptation were closed. Severe 
penalties are threatened on all those who disobey.” 





FOR POCKET DISARMAMENT 


F THE CHURCHES are to insist on national disarmament, 
] they should also insist on personal disarmament, and 
should lead in a crusade against the use and sale of fire- 
arms, declares a Baptist minister in lowa, as he considers all 
the gun-play reported in the 


“PLAY-WORK” THAT TRAINS CITIZENS 


Y PLAYING AT PARENTHOOD, taking dolls to a 
B toy church, caring for a cardboard house, cr managing 
a sawdust farm, a child may learn the duties of citizen- 

ship and the responsibilities of government and never know he 
is doing it. It is simply, we learn, a matter of combining work 
and play, with emphasis on the play, and giving proper direc- 
tion to the child’s own initiative and his imitative powers. In 
the School of Childhood of the University of Pittsburgh, Miss 
Meredith Smith has developed such a plan, calling it the 
“community project,” in which the children acquire the habits 
of right and justice, of thought and discipline at the same time 
that they learn the three R’s and the fundamentals necessary 
to self-support, community welfare, and social advancement. 
Miss Smith writes in The Survey (New York) that her system 
creates ‘‘a situation that helps 





reeent newspaper accounts of 


to expand the small, narrow 





murders, suicides, hold-ups, 
labor feuds, and race riots. 
This business of ‘‘carrying a 
gun” is part of a “vicious 
cirele of crime,” the writer 
deelares in The Baptist Record 
(Pella, Iowa): 


“The policeman carries a 
gun because the thug carries 
agum. The thug carries a 
gun because the policeman 
earriesa gun. The thief car- 
ries a gun because the prop- 
erty-owner carries a gun, and 
the property-owner must have 
a gun beeause the thief has 
one. The hold-up man has 
a gun because the private 
individual is supposed t» have 
a gun. The private indi- 
vidual carries a gun in his 
hip pocket because he ex- 
pects to meet the hold-up man 
who has a gun. The porch- 
elimber has a gun because 
the lady of the house has a 
gun handy at all hours of the 
day and night. The lady of 
the house keeps the gun 
handy because she expects 
the housebreaker to come at 
some unlooked-for moment 
with a gun. The high-school 
boy has a gun because every- 
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THE SAFEST PLACE FOR FIREARMS. 








This disposal of ‘ pocket-artillery”’ taken from criminals by the 
New York police indicates what the “antigun’’ crusader who is 
quoted on this page would like to do to all firearms. 


life of the child, and permits 
him, in play, to identify his 
interests and satisfaction with 
others.”” Each boy and girl 
learns the duties and respon- 
sibilities of parenthood and 
community life with the im- 
plements of childhood. Each 


has a toy house to care for, 





with all its attendant duties 
and obligations, and a make- 
believe business of some kind 
that 
store to manage, a building to 


demands attention —a 


erect and equip, a play to be 
put on in the theater, street- 
ears, trains, and delivery wag- 
The children 


build 


ons to be run. 


combine forees and 
miniature rural, residential, or 
industrial communities. Social 
obligations come in for their 
Dolls are 


taken to church occasionally, 


share of attention. 


or to school, or out to ride. 
When obligations and duties 
beeome too pressing children 


engage the services of others. 





Paper money is circulated by 





body else has a gun—his dad, 

his chum, the minister, the teacher, the grocer, and the banker— 
and he must be in style, and in order to get practise and rehearse 
the shootings of the Wild-West picture shows and the newspaper 
stories, he shoots down in cold blood his little playmate. 

““And so it goes on day after day. A program of murder, 
suicide, robbery, hold-up, and crime of almost every description 
traceable to the gun industry. We have a perfect avalanche 
of ‘shoot, shoot, shoot’ as a daily ration. 

‘Let the W. C. T. U. and other reformers get busy in a reform 
that will mean something worth while; more worth while than 
fighting trivial matters. Let’s fight the gun! Let’s save our 
boys and incidentally a few policemen, ward- bosses, and other 
individuals who may be worth saving. Let’s put out of com- 
mission every manufacturer of arms for individual use. We 
put the saloon-keeper out of business and stopt the brewer and 
distiller. Why not take away the rights of those men who manu- 
facture arms to shoot and to kill. Why not include the toy 
pistol as well and save our boys and little children from getting 
the habit. Why not have another amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. Why not prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of guns, pistols, firearms of every descrip- 
tion to everybody, private individual, officer of the law, cor- 
poration, business concern, everybody? Why not? If nobody 
had a gun, nobody would need a gun.” 


the teacher, representing the 
government, and the children early learn the uses and advan- 
tages of ordered society. 


‘‘The school thus becomes a place not only for learning les- 
sons, but one in which children may live, really live, a natural 
child’s life. The problems met and solved are a preparation 
for the larger problems that must be met later in life. At a 
time when the consequences are not too disastrous, children 
are gaining from experience ideas of what is just and fair. They 
are learning to cooperate with others in joint enterprises, to ad- 
just themselves to the ‘give and take’ essential in all social 
intercourse, and to curb immediate selfish impulses for the sake 
of larger ends. Failure to subordinate unsocial qualities is, in 
this free situation, met with immediate group reaction, the 
most effective form of reproof...... 

“‘The idea of responsibility is emphasized all through the 
work and play of the community project. Each child has his 
own possessions for which he is responsible, his home and family 
to eare for, his business to look after, and new means of pro- 
moting the community welfare to discover and help work out. 
From the groups of children I have seen, I feel confident that 
these responsibilities help in stabilizing the child’s character, 
in increasing his self-confidence, and in deepening his sense of 
obligation to take a part in the world’s work.” 
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What food for summer? 


It’s a time for short cuts in housekeeping. Yet 
it is a time when outdoors gives the appetite its 
keenest edge. Campbell’s Beans are the ideal 
summer food. They are rich, hearty, nourishing 
—deliciously appetizing with their famous tomato 
sauce. They are already cooked, delightful hot or 


cold, on the home table or out of doors. 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


UROPE’S debt to us and our debt 

to her receives a passionate expression 

in these lines in the New York Times. It 

is plain that the people and the politicians 
can not see eye to eye. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 
By Francis BoURNE UPHAM 


So long as Honor holds its ancient hallowed place, 
So long we stand as debtor, Europe, in thy place! 


The stricken fields of France still bleed from open 
wounds, 
The livid scars in Flanders have not healed, 
In No Man's Land the pines still echo back the 
sounds 
Of crashing waves ‘gainst walls that never yield, 
The smoldering ruins of humble homes, 
The graves of heroes still unknown, 
The skeleton cathedral domes, 
The drooping weed on sculptured stone, 
Still testify of priceless sacrifice for Right— 
Still signalize the meanness of unrighteous might. 


4 hundred thousand sturdy sons of England's best, 
With backs against a spattered wall faced Hell; 
As many thousand crosses plead for them at rest, 
Where yesterday they proudly fought so well, 
4nd thousands more, yes, millions more, 
From school and shop, from hut and hall, 
From factories’ forge, from village store, 
Fast followed on, in turn to fall. 
Till every blade of grass seems drenched in blood 
And every placid stream a crimson flood. 


Along the Somme, at Ypres, Amiens, Verdun, 
On Alpine heights, in submerged wintry sea, 
Fair youth kept tryst with death, tho God knows 
all too soon, 
That justice might be sure, democracy be free. 
They counted not their lives as dear, 
They scorned to boast of what they did, 
They never doubted triumph near, 
They knew that right could not be hid, 
For Belgium, Italy, fair England, sunny France, 
Men leapt to die as maidens spring to dance! 


And yet—great God, forgive!—men tell of what 
they owe— 
Of billions due from Europe, even now— 
As if deep lines of care and withering wo 
Had not been stamped for us on her sad brow! 
Great God forgive, great God forget, 
If ever once we think of gold— 
If in our selfishness we let 
Some tale of petty greed be told. 


So long as Honor holds its ancient hallowed place, 
So long we stand as debtor, Europe; in thy place! 


Ir may be too violent a twist to say 
that our confusions and irresolutions induce 
these almost hopeless reflections, yet they 
are as good a source as any other. The 
New Republic, where we find them and 
Mr. Benét who wrote them, leads us to 
interpret them in this light: 


THE FUGITIVE 
By WILLIAM ROsE BENET 


Red foxes in their earthy holes 
Slumber curled as the moon goes by. 

The running winds are like fleet foals 
That follow a leader up the sky. 

The stars are like a chime of bells 
Swinging, ringing, from west to east. 

The foxes doze and dream of smells 
And barbarous beatific feast. 





The night within the wood is still, 
Blind as the foolish mind of man. 
All folk that crouch or craw! to kill 
Forget wherefore they cried and ran. 
The cruel heart of nature sleeps, 
But over the hill the soul is blown 
To whirling space with infinite deeps 
Where stars like sparkling seed are sown, 
I would be running with the wind 
Afar from lives that murder lives 
Up the steep air where thought is thinned 
And lost in cold that cuts like knives. 
I would be buffeted, blown apart, 
Dissolved and lost in space and height, 
Out of the body, brain. and heart, 
One with the ecstasy of light. 


But tethered are the feet that start, 
Fast-tethered is the mind that strains, 
The beat of your remorseless heart 
Will only pay your soul with pains. 
The blank ironic day will break 
And time outwag all other clocks: 
So fall—and may your laughter shake 
A chill into the stoic rocks. 


Testep by the reports from Russia in 
the daily press, this poem which we find in 
The (New York) 
cipally how passion can suppress a sense 
of humor. It 
who seems to be waking up to the sad fact 
that his system won’t work. Our space 
does not permit all the stanzas, which run 
to nine of unequal length. We are sorry to 
deprive the reader of the cumulative effect 
of the eight as a preparation for the ninth. 
Why the author has not gone to Russia, 


Liberator shows prin- 


out-Bolshevises Lenine, 


where she would have all the privileges she 
mentions, is not stated. 


WE WHO STAY 
By Rose PASTOR STOKES 


O Peasants of Russia, my Comrades! Would I 
were with you now! 

Better to make a plow of our finger-nails, 

Digging them into the soil as into our own flesh, 

Till the earth bleed bread for ourselves and our 
fellow workers, 

Than to sow and harvest richly with the sure steel 
fingers of Science 

For the lords of the land again. 

O Proletariat of Russia, my Comrades! Would [ 
were with you now! 

Better to break hunger-bread with Liberty, 

Than batten at feasts with Oppression; 

Better to walk with Death in the ragged ranks 
of your armies, 

Than move in duvetyned safety in the circles of 
bourgeois dry-rot; 

Better to be hurried off as Jack Reed by typhus, 

Than to wait and wait for the Canker to eat 
through the heart of Reaction; 

Better even than being that Canker; 

For it is more glorious to be for one hour a god 
that builds, 

Than for years to be a worm that destroys, 

Tho it clear the way for the builder. 


O Russian Proletariat, my Comrades! 

I long to share your meager bow! of Kasha, 

For the sweet touch to my lips of a wooden spoon 

Whittled with Liberty's new pocket-knife. 

O, to be in your streets, Moscow! Moscow! 

To know that when they ring hard, 

It is with the iron battle-tread of the proletariat, 

And not with the elang of chains about their feet 

Forever trudging to the gates of Life, and turned 
forever back ; 





To know that when your streets are gay, 

They are no longer gay with song that chills you 
and laughter that stabs, 

But with the laughter of Red Banners in the wind, 

And the healing voice of the multitude greeting 
with song that laughter. 


Peasants of Russia, my brothers and comrades! 

Again and yet again: To be with you, 0 
with you! 

To humbly uncover our ancient fear 
from us; 

To take him, the questioning Commissar, to our 
secret wheat-hoard, 

And relinquish the bread of our to-morrow, 

Sure at last that if we give our brothers grain- 
power 

To stagger on to victory, 

There will come a harvest 
morrows. 

©, to pull our belts in, together, tight as the cruel 
Blockade! 


to be 


to fling it 


securing all our to- 


O, Proletariat! again and yet again: O, Proletariat, 
Mass, People! 

©, Sands of the sea, Stars of the heavens! 

Brooks, Streams, Rivers of the world, 

Rushing headlong over jagged rocks of 
obstruction 

To the yearned-for waiting sea. 

Dams set up to bend you to their uses 

Delay you but a moment. 

Nothing eventually stays you, O Incorporate with 
your Shining Destiny! 
Where the rocks are flintiest 

with you; 
For a whisper intuitive stirs in the rapids 
That but a little way the sea lies waiting. 
Break us, O Rocks! upon your cruel projections; 
Scatter us in a white spray of wild confusion; 
Yet shall we find our way back, together, 
Following where the whisper wings before . 
O Russia, O Peasant, O Proletaire! Would 1 were 
with you now 


your 


there would 1 be 


And yet—and yet 

Where there is (as yet) no gladness of Red Banners 
in the wind; 

Where there is 
gladness ; 

Where, if there is hungering, there is (as yet) no 
laughter and no challenging; 

Where, if hands are lifted, it is (as yet) to ward 
off blows, 

Not to fling skyward the flaming white sparkles of 
rebellion ; 

Where, if breasts are crusht, it is from pressure 
against prison bars, 

Not from human surf beating on the shores of 
Freedom— 

And yet—and yet—(I say to myself), 

Where these things be- 

Where Liberty breathes as she were sleeping; 

Where Liberty sleeps as she were dead; 

Some there must remain to blare an 
trumpet into her ear. 


(as yet) no song to greet that 


insistent 


TuatT we should not seem too political 
in this week’s selection of verse, here are 
lines of introspective musing from The 
Weekly Review (New York): 

SONGS 


By Mary BRENT WHITESIDE 


Many deaths have gone to build 
Every movement I have willed, 
That my life may be fulfilled. 
Many deaths, yet I have breath 
Still to sing of life and death. 
All the selves that died in me, 
Live again in melody. 
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FOR EXPOSING PONZI—A GOLD MEDAL AND $2,000 


rOT SO VERY LONG AGO, a Boston crowd “gave three 
groans” for the Boston Post and its editor. When the 

prizes of the Joseph Pulitzer Foundation were awarded 

the other day, the same paper and its editor received the gold 
medal and $2,000 in cash, “bestowed for the most disinterested 
and meritorious public service rendered by any newspaper in 
the United States during 1920.” How the “notable distinc- 
tion” was won by the Boston Post ‘‘makes in itself a very 
interesting news story,” observes The Editor and Publisher, 
New York. “Tt illustrates how the primal requisites of a 
newspaper man, accurate judgment 


financial responsibility, it was little wonder that his offices were 
crowded to suffocation with men and women who actually begged 
for a chance to invest their money with him. 

It was then that Richard Grozier felt that, whatever the cost, 
whatever the danger, the real facts of the Ponzi scheme should 
be obtained and the wily plan exposed for the good of the public 
who were being befooled and upon whom he believed were daily 
falling tremendous losses. Such action on the part of Mr. 
Grozier called for strong courage and a high sense of newspaper 
duty, since, if he were unsuccessful in finding the flaw, he was 
bringing a very grave danger to a great newspaper property. 

In fact, a leading attorney of the city had duly warned him that 

the legal consequences were so ominous 





and unflinching courage, brought honor 
to The Post. These requisites were 
displayed by Richard Grozier, who, as 
assistant’ editor and _publistier, was in 
complete charge of the paper during 
an important period of last year.” It 
was at the time when the Ponzi 
swindle, then supposed to be a won- 
derfully clever international money- 
making scheme, was in full swing. 
The largest golden bubble in the his- 
tory of such enterprises was being 
blown in Boston, and tens of thou- 
_ sands of people with a little money 
to invest were expressing their ap- 
previation in the way most pleasing to 
Ponzi. It was then that tlie work of 
the Boston Post, ‘‘in ‘unmasking the 
gigantic fraud upon the public, in 
actually compelling action by the 
authorities, in bringing to light the 
previous criminal career of Ponzi, 
and in marshaling so formidable an 
array of evidence that Ponzi felt it 
hopeless to face a jury,”’ established 
its claim on the Pulitzer award. 
There was much more than an 
ordinary newspaper story in the Ponzi 
exposé, says The Editor and Publisher: 





Courtesy of *‘ The Editor and Publisher.’’ 
HE CAUGHT A “FINANCIAL WIZARD.” 


Richard Grozier, of the Boston Post, made himself 
unpopular when ‘he began tracking down the clever 


that only the most extraordinary 
public service could warrant him in 
taking the risk. 

The entire responsibility at this time 
was his alone. Mr. Grozier’s father, 
E. A. Grozier, editor and publisher of 
The Post for many years, was away 
from Boston on an extended vacation 
and circumstances rendered it im- 
possible to consult him. The manag- 
ing editor of The Post was also absent 
at that time. Richard Grozier was in 
full charge of the editorial, business, 
and mechanical departments of the 
whole institution. 

Ponzi at this time was indorsed by 
many financiers, including public offi- 
cials. His appearance on the street 
was greeted by cheers, he was made 
the honored guest at banquets, and 
was proclaimed ‘‘the financial wizard 


” 


of the age. Young Grozier, ‘‘ab- 
solved all other members of The Post 
organization from responsibility, which 
he personally assumed,” and “‘ gave the 
word to go the limit in showing the 
public that Ponzi’s grandiose financial 
adventure was a myth.” The first 
steps seemed to lead up against a 
blank wall: 


The cheerful “wizard’’ was ‘appar- 
ently entirely ‘frank,.and talked very 


Behind it was a dramatic back- Mr. Ponzi, but he has lately been awarded a openly. He showed a quarter of a 


ground showing a contest of wits from 
beginning to end between the news- 





Pulitzer prize for his good work. 


million dollars in bills crusht into two 
suitcases and another quarter of a 








paper and the alert, successful swind- 
ler, and the unyielding, constant fight with both legal and illegal 
methods on the part’of Ponzi himself to thwart the attempts at 
exposure. At that time Ponzi had nearly all New England fas- 
cinated by his dazzling pronijses. It was extraordinary what 
a hold he had on the public, and yet in those days it seemed 
perfectly reasonable. 

His scheme, as he explained it, was simple and feasible. Every- 
body knew that foreign money had depreciated. Therefore, 


when he said that he had agents in Europe who were buying‘ 


post-office coupons which cost less than two cents in American 
money, but which when brought over here could be redeemed 
at five cents, theré seemed to be no flaw in the scheme. 

The Post-office Department sent their shrewdest officials to 
investigate the scheme, but they reported that they could find 
nothing wrong with it. The Boston Pélice Commissioner 
detailed seyeral of his best inspectors to exantine into Ponzi’s 
business affairs. Not only did they report-that his plans were 
absolutely legal, but a: number of them were themselves so 
convinced that they invested their own csh in the Ponzi coupons. 
More than that, several of the inspectors and other members 
of the -poliee department enrolled themselves-as-agents for Ponzi. 

When with this was combined the fact that a very conserva- 
tive credit agency gave an officia) report vouching for Ponzi’s 


million of Liberty bonds, to impress 
The Post reporters with his financial ability to meet an attack 
upon his establishment. And even at that time he was taking 
in money by the tens of thousands each day. Later it grew into 
millions, and it soon became evident that Ponzi had won the 
first round in the contest between him and The Post. 

The original publications in the paper at first started a run on 
his establishment, but Ponzi managed to halt it by offering all 
investors the chance to take their money out and proving that he 
had several millions ready in cash to meet their demands. He 
even! got some very plausible indorsements of his scheme—and 


‘again the investing public poured their hard-earned dollars into 


his coffers. 

Meanwhile, however, The Post was bringing heavy guns to bear 
on the Ponzi establishment. It secured an interview from 
Charles W. Barron, for many years the well-known finaneial 
expert of New England and editor of several financial journals in 
New’ York, Boston, and other parts of the country, in which 
Mr. Barron tore the Ponzi scheme to shreds. But Penzi’s 
answer was prompt. He filed a suit for $5,000,000 against Mr. 
Barron and attached his property. 

Then The. Post had its Paris correspondent. investigate in 
France and also learned from the headquarters of the Postal 
League in Switzerland that there was no extensive dealing in 
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‘foot Comfort in Summer * 


Discomfort in warm weather is so 
common. Tight clothing seems tighter 
when the temperature rises to tropical 
heights. Collars and corsets and 
shoes are so annoying that everybody 
feels a desire to get them off! 


It is the restricted circulation of the 
blood that makes the feet swell and 
causes the discomfort of ordinary foot- 
wear. In the right kind of shoes, your 
feet will be comfortable even when the 
hot sun burns the pavement. 


Women who wear Cantilever Shoes 
in summer time are not troubled. Their 
feet are comfortable because Canti- 
lever Shoes are built on a last which 
conforms to the natural shape of the 
foot. The arch is flexible, like the 
foot (not made rigid by a_ metal 
“shank-piece’’ which is concealed in 
all ordinary shoes), therefore the foot 


is unrestrained. Free muscular action 


antilever 
Shoe % 





and free circulation keep the foot com- 
fortable, healthy and cool. 


Walking is enjoyable when the feet 
are shod in good looking shoes that 
permit the natural functioning of the 
muscles, ligaments, and the 26 bones 
of which the foot is composed. Can- 
tilever heels of the right height induce 
correct posture, which means bette: 
health for you. Easy walking means 
more of youthful spirit, more enjoy- 
ment out of doors. 


When the weather is hot. don’t 
envy the comfortable barefoot lad. 
Probably he has less in life than you 
have. But copy the idea of freedom by 
wearing Cantilever Shoes. Enjoy some 
of his happiness. 

If no dealer listed at the right is neat 
you, the Manufacturers, MORSE & 
BURT CO., 1 Carlton Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., will mail you the Cantilever 
Shoe Booklet and the address of a 
nearby dealer. 


























Cantilever Stores 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
\ltoona—Bendheim's, ae hy ithAve 
Asbery Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Anthony Bros. , 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore—Wm. Hahn & Co. 
Battle C a ane Bootery 
Bay SS all 
Birming ad North iotn St 
Boston—Jordan Marsh 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brookly n—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Chicago—30 E. Randolph St. 
¢ -incianati— The McAlpin Co. 
Clevelan Graner-Powers Co. 
Colorado 4 yee B.Rich Shoe Co 
Columbia, 5. Watson Shoe Co. 
€olumbus, Miss.—Simon Loeb's 
Columbus, O.—The Union 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Son- 
Day ton—The Rike- ag yl Co. 
Denver—A. T. Lewis 
Des Moines—W. L. W hite ‘Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T.]J Jackson, 41 E.AdamsAv 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St 
abeth—Gigl's, 1053 Elizabeth Ave 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
a Paso—Popular D. G. Co. 
ie—Weschler Co. 
mston—North Shore Bootery 
bFitchburg—W m. C. Goodwin 
Fort Dodge—Schill ‘& Habenicht 
— eston—Fellman’s 
Grand nag apn ene Co 
Greenville, S. C.— Pollock's 
Harrisburg—Orner’ 's Boot Shop 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Houston—W. C. Munn Co, 
liuntington, W.Va.—McMahon- Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co 
Jacksen, Mich. —Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
JerseyCity—Bennett's,411 Central Av 
Johnstown, Pa. ang’ 
ansas City, K ¥ Kretson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Jones Store Co 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster—Frey's, 3 E. King St 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh - o. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. fi. v Woodman 
Lincoln— Mayer Bros. 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe 
Angeles—S0S Pantaes Bldg 


































Ix 1e 
Macon—T he Dannenberg Co. 

Mc sport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & a ° 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St. Sout 
Missoula—Missoula Merc 
Mobile—Level Be st Shoe Store 
Montgomery Co 
Morristown—G. W. Melick 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 

New Haven—153 Court St. 
New Orleans—D., “> Holmes Co 

New Rochelle—Wa: 

New York—22 W: ext "39th St. 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—308 So. 18th St. 
Pasadena— Morse-Heckman Co 
Passaic—Kroll's, 37 Lexington Ave 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Philadelphia 1300 Walnut St 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co 
Pittsfield—Fahey's, 234 North St 
Mainfield——-M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me ‘almer Shoe Co 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie +e 3 Schonberger 
Providence—The Bostorn-Store 
Raleigh—Walk- eear Boot Shop 
Reading—S. 8S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—S.Sycle, 11W. Broa: 
Rochester—148 E re 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co 
Saginaw —Goes che l-Brater Cc 
St. Louis——516 ire ade Blde.en PO 
Salt Lake City —Walker Bros. Co 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co 
San Diego—The Marston Co 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 
Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Savannah-——Globe Shoe Co 
Schenectady——Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport-—Phelps Shoe Co 
Sioux City The Pelletier Co. 

South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, Il.—A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—136 S. Salina St 

Tampa—Glenn’s, 507 Franklin St 
Terre Haute—Otto C. soeeung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co 
topeka—Pelletier Stores Co 
renton—-H. M. Voorhees & Bro 
Troy—W. H. Frear & Co, 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Vancouver-——H ud son's Bay Co. 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Walla Walla~—Gardner & Co. 
Washington— Wm. Hahn & Co. 
Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co 
Wichita— Rorabaugh's 
Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murray 
Winston - Salem — Clark- 

Westbrook Co. 

Worcester — J. C. Mac- 

Innes Co 
Y —— K ohls Shoe 
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Y ake re—Louis Klein, « 
22 Main St. 

York—The Bon Ton, 

Youngstown B. Me- 

anus Co. 
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NIGHT 


The summer days—the summer nights 
are often the most delightful of the 
entire year. That is—if you wear a 
PALM BEACH SUIT. For every little 
breeze is welcomed by its open porous 
weave. It is a suit without weight or 
warmth—sensible for the office—ideal 











ool and Comfortable 
from good morning’ till good night’ 


evening call. Clothiers will take pride 
in showing you well tailored Palm Beach 


Suits. . . . In colors, light and dark. 





THE PALM BEACH MILLS—GOODALL WORSTED CO. 
Selling Agent: A. Rohaut, 229 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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reply postal coupons going on there, and, furthermore, in Wash- 
ington it was found that not more than $10,000 of these coupons 
had been redeemed in the whole year. 

This lodked like a staggerer for Mr. Ponzi, but he was ready 
with his counter. With the most engaging appearance of frank- 
ness, he admitted now that these facts were correct, but that 
he had simply used the postal-reply-coupons scheme as a blind 
to prevent Wall-Street men from getting even a hint of what his 
real money-making scheme was. And he still kept it secret. 

So popular was Ponzi even at this time that when he ap- 
peared in front of The Post building on his way to the bank, where 
he was a director, his devoted adherents cheered and the crowd 
turned and gave ‘‘three groans for The Post.” 

Again he stopt the run against his establishment which The 
Post stories had again started, and it looked on the outside, at 
least, as if all these attacks had merely resulted in advertising 
him so that he could gain more investors and more money by the 
confidence he instilled. 

But now came the final blow that burst the Ponzi bubble. 

In the course of an extended investigation The Post had found 
that one ‘Charles Ponzi’’ had served a term in a Canadian prison 
for a “‘get-rich-quick’’ swindle in Montreal. The Post sent a 
representative there and by means of pictures identified the 
Montreal Ponzi as really the Boston Ponzi. ...... 

That was the end. An enormous run started upon his office. 
His arrest followed and the authorities took possession of his 
affairs. Had he not been exposed, his victims might have lost 
hundreds of millions of dollars. He had started to operate in 
other cities, and even on the very day that The Post exposé was 
printed he had taken in a million dollars in that twelve hours 
alone. 

As for the man who authorized and engineered the exposure of 
the swindle, says the writer: 


Mr. Richard Grozier is still a young man, about thirty-five 
years of age, but he has had a long and brilliant career in journal- 
ism. From Phillips Exeter Academy he went to Harvard 
College, where he graduated in 1909. He worked his way 
through all the departments in the newspaper business from 
eub reporter to editorial writer in the editorial department, 
from apprentice work to journeyman work in the stereotype 
and press rooms. In addition, he has visited the plants of 
the large newspapers of America, England, and the Continent. 





BARNUM WAS GREAT, BUT “TEX” 
RICKARD GETS MORE MONEY 


, HILE BANKERS, brokers, and real boxing experts 
are worrying over the chances of Dempsey or Car- 
pentier on July 2, Tex Rickard, who hazards most on 

the mill, sits up in his watch-tower in Madison Square Garden 
and smokes gift cigars, unafraid. This little view of him is 
said to show the nerve of the man who starts out so often with 
hope as his chief capital, but who, so far, has never failed to 
bring home the bacon. The only fact on which he focuses atten- 
tion is that he is bringing Dempsey and Carpentier together 
for the championship of the world. He picked out a place for 
the bout, bought a lot of lumber, had some tickets printed, made 
sure the fighters would show up at the tap of the gong, and let 
it go at that. Save for a slight twinkle in his eye when he looks 
over his bank balance after each day’s sale of tickets, the fight 
promoter, says one of the numerous newspaper correspondents 
who haunt his steps. looks like a middle-aged son of a rich father 
who has just passed away and left him a million dollars’ worth 
of Liberty bonds and a pair of sharp scissors. When the great 
pugilistie event was still a month off, the box-office receipts 
were considerably more than half a million dollars, and when 
the last ticket is sold and the last holder seated, the total receipts 
are expected to reach a cool million. Like Phineas T. Barnum, 
his great predecessor in the show business, Tex Rickard is said 
to have made no costly failures in his appraisal of attractions 
that would draw the crowd and leave behind a trail of gold. He 
has staged more than thirty battles of national or international 
importance, and#has never sustained a financial loss. It may 
he that he has been attended by good luck, but most of his suc- 
cess is laid to his shrewd business sense and an instinctive 
knowledge of what the sporting world is willing to pay for. 
Arthur Chapman writes in the New York Tribune that— 





The guaranties of the fighters themselves were in the safe long 
before Jack Dempsey and Georges Carpentier ever thought of 
beginning to train for the contest, and these were sufficient to 
insure the preliminary expenses. Of course, in case of disaster 
to one of the fighters or some other unexpected turn of events 
that might stop the fight at the last minute,. there would be 
losses to be made up, but that is too slight an element to deter a 
man like Tex Rickard, who has been taking chances all his life, 
and generally coming off first best. 

The probabilities are 100 to 1 that Rickard will collect profits 
from the greatest crowd that has ever paid to witness a ring 
contest. Nearly half the seating capacity of the arena—some 
60,000—had been disposed of before the arena itself had been 
fairly started. At a time when Rickard was still dealing with 
contractors who were detailed to the work of putting up the 
seemingly endless tiers of seats in Jersey City checks were pour- 
ing into his office in Madison Square Garden. These checks were 
being sent from all parts of the world. Four hundred seat-hold- 
ers had sent their money from France. There were checks from 
other European countries and from South America, and even 
from the Orient. There were many checks drawn on Canadian 
banks and from Mexico. Wealthy men from Chicago—bankers, 
packers, and other prominent Lake-Front boulevardiers—had 
sent for the slips of pasteboard which reserved their ringside 
holdings, and had engaged a special train to bring them to the 
fistic ceremony. It was apparent that, if orders kept on coming 
at a similar rate, there would be a million-dollar house—with 
most of the seats bought and paid for in advance. 

With all his foresight and his uncanny capacity for judging 
the publie’s wants, Barnum never visualized an attraction that 
played to more than a fraction of a million dollars at one perform- 
ance. But Tex Rickard, who a few years ago was led into 
prize-fight promoting through a fluke of circumstances, and who 
began applying Western methods to that branch of the show 
business, is now on the verge of realizing the biggest ambition 
of showmen—staging an. attraction before a million-dollar 
audience. 


Rickard and Barnum, says the writer, started their careers in 
lines of endeavor which eventually came under the tabu of the 
law. Barnum sold lottery tickets in Connecticut, and Rickard, 
in his yout er years in the West, conducted gambling estab- 
lis: ments. Connecticut shut down on the lottery business, and 
Barnum v 3+ forced to take up other lines. Rickard conducted 
gomling enterprises which were more straightforward, and 

ave the player a better run for his money, than was the 
vase with the lottery that attracted Barnum. Once when Tex 
Rickard was a witness in a lawsuit he said, in‘answer to a request 
to deseribe his business, that he ran gambling-houses, but 
pointed out that they were legalized under the laws of Nevada. 
Thus he, like Barnum, was trained in a school where taking 
chances were the rule rather than the exception. The writer 


comments: 


It is a strange fact that one who has developed such an un- 
failing knowledge of what the public wants in the way of enter- 
tainment has spent most of his life ‘‘out among the big things”’ 
in the lonely places where men are few and their visits widely 
spaced. It has remained for this man from Texas, Alaska, and 
Nevada to show the wiseacres of the world’s greatest amuse- 
ment center just how to make a successful study of crowd psy- 
chology—to figure out just what sort of an entertainment a man 
will travel half-way around the world to see, and then to go 
ahead and provide that entertainment on a scale of breath- 
taking lines of magnificence. , 

Tex Rickard was born in Kansas City, Mo., on January 2, 
1871. His family were Illinois pioneers. His father was a 
millwright and moved to the Panhandle of Texas when the future 
promoter of prize-fights was a small child. At twelve years 
Tex found himself alone and cast on his own resources in the 
biggest State in the Union. More than that, he had a widowed 
mother, two brothers, and three sisters to support. He could 
ride and throw a rope like all Texas boys of twelve and up, and 
he turned to the universal calling of cow-punching. 

Those were the days when cattle from Texas and Old Mexico 
were being trailed to Dodge City, Kan., for shipment East and 
to Indian reservations in the Northwest for sale to the Govern- 
ment. Tex took two trips along the north trail, with big herds 
that were sold in Montana. That is, they were sold if they 
came through the besetting items of thirst, storms, quicksands. 
and cattle-rustlers. To get an idea of the hardships and dangers 
of the great north trail from Texas in those days, one has only to 
read ‘“‘The Log of a Cowboy,’”’ by Andy Adams, a truthful, 
straightforward, appealing account of a trip along the highway 
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“T tell my friends there is no better car built” 


New Series and Prices 
Effective June Ist, 1921 


Model 22-44 Three Passenger Roadster - $1495 
Model 22-45 Five Passenger Touring - - 1525 
Model 22-46 Three Passenger Coupe--- 2135 
Model 22-47 Five Passenger Sedan---- 2435 
Model 22-48 Four Passenger Coupe - - - 2325 
Model 22-49 Seven Passenger Touring - - 1735 
Model 22-50 Seven Passenger Sedan --- 2635 


F. 0. B. Flint, Michigan 


Buick owners are Buick’s best salesmen. This is readily 
understood when one considers that they are in the best 
position to know the unfailing dependability, power, 
and ruggedness of the Buick car. What Dr. A. C. 
Lindsley, of Mexico, N. Y., writes is a typical experience 
of Buick owners. 


“| had my first Buick in 1903 and I have had many 
Buicks since, each better than the one before. Now, | 
have my ideal—the new model Forty-Eight, besides my 
Model H-Six-46 coupe. The new Forty-Eight is a won- 
derful car and is going stronger all the time. | tell my 
friends that there is no better car built.” 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
Branches in Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Buick Four Passenger Coupe—Model 22-48 








WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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“How in the world 


did you ever 


June 25, 1921 


let your teeth 


get in that condition?” 


Dentists of today don’t 
hesitate to express surprise 
when they find a patient 
with badly neglected teeth. 


Surely enough has been 
said, and printed, and taught 
and advertised about the 
proper care of the teeth for 
almost every person to 
know something about the 
subject. 


Users of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste know a little more, 
we think, than the average. 


When a Pebeco user goes 
to the dentist, his teeth 


LEHN & F 


are not likely to be in a 
generally bad shape—un- 
less the visit has been post- 
poned too long. 


Pebeco cleanses the teeth 
and tends to check decay by 
counteracting the condition 
known as “ Acid-Mouth.”’ 


Its use induces a healthy 
alkaline flow of saliva that 
keeps the teeth and gums 
in a bright, firm condition. 


Are your teeth protected 
against ‘‘Acid-Mouth”? A 
simple test will tell. Send 
for the test papers. 


INK, Inc. 


635 Greenwich Street, New York 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Selling Agents for the United States and Canada 


171 Madison Avenue, New York City 


10 McCaul Street, Toronto 


Also Makers of Lysol Disinfectant, Lysol Shaving Cream, 
and Lysol Toilet Soap 
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Have You 
“Acid-Mouth” 


It Is Thought To Be the 
Chief Cause of Tooth Decay 


These Test Papers Will Tell You—Sent 
Free With Ten-Day Trial Tube 
of Pebeco 


There are probably many causes that 
contribute to decay of the teeth, but 
dental authorities seem to agree that in 
the vast majority of cases decay results 
from over-acidity of the mouth. You 
can easily tell if you have “ Acid-Mouth,”’ 
and also see how Pebeco tends to coun- 
teract this tooth-destroying condition, by 
the simple and interesting experiment 
with the test papers, which we will gladly 
send to you upon request. 

Moisten a blue Litmus Test Paper on 
your tongue. If it turns pink, you have 


" “ Acid-Mouth.” Brush your teeth with 


Pebeco and make another test. The 
paper will not change color, thus demon- 
strating how Pebeco helps to counteract 
“‘ Acid-Mouth.” Just send a post-card 
for Free Test Papers and 10-Day Trizl 
Tube of Pebecc. 
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of the beef steer, written by one who lived the life and remem- 
bered it with singular vividness. 

In 1886 Rickard was with an outfit that wintered 13,000 head 
of cattle, in three herds, in Montana. When spring came, 
less than 1,000 had survived the blizzards. Tex drifted back to 
the State for which he had been nicknamed, and in 1892 the 
citizens of Henrietta, a brisk little town in the Panhandle, 
elected the youth marshal. 

Two years later Rickard resigned and hit north for Alaska, 
lured by certain rumors of wealth to be won in the mining game. 
When the Klondike gold rush started, Rickard was at Circle 
City, 300 miles away. With the rest of the population of Circle 
City, Tex rushed to the gold-fields. He staked out claims from 
which he secured $50,000, tho that comparatively small amount 
was not secured until after months of hardship. 

“‘T often look back and wonder how we went through the life 
on the trail,” said Rickard the other day in his office in Madison 
Square Garden. ‘‘Many a time I have put a 100-pound pack 
on my back and started out through the snow. It was killing 
work, but we got through it somehow.” 


With the money from the sale of his Dawson interests— 
which developed more than $300,000 for the purchasers—Rickard 
opened a gambling-house, The Northern, in that hectic camp. 
For a while he was ahead of the game, but eventually he lost 
everything, because, as his friends put it, he ran a ‘‘square 
game.”” Among the men with whom he was thrown in contact 
was Rex Beach. They were both broke, and together they 
sawed wood at Rampart, in the winter of 1898, to supply the 
river steamers. In Rex Beach’s book, ‘“‘The Spoilers,’ Tex 
Rickard appears as the Bronco Kid, ‘‘the world’s greatest fistic 
Later, Rickard drifted to Nome, and then to Gold- 
He took part in 


promoter.” 
field, where he opened another Northern. 
the business affairs of the town, and it was to give the town 
a boost that he staged a prize-fight—his first. He tried to 
arrange a bout between McGovern and Britt, but his offer to 
MeGovern’s manager was treated as a joke and was never 
answered. The writer continues: 


Rickard then got in touch with Joe Gans and Battling Nelson, 
whose sense of humor did not prove to be so exaggerated. It is 
true that it required a display of the $30,000 in newly minted 
gold pieces before the manager of Nelson conquered his lurking 
skepticism, but the fight was eventually arranged, Goldfield 
was advertised as it had never been advertised before, and the 
name of Tex Rickard began to creep into the great American 
household. 

It is estimated that seven of the fights that Tex Rickard has 
promoted since that day have drawn more than $1,000,000. 
The Johnson-Jeffries fight, which he had to shift quickly from 
California to Nevada when an unexpected antiprize-fighting 
decision closed the former State to him, brought in a total of 
nearly $280,000. The Dempsey-Willard fight at Toledo brought 
in $452,000, and the Willard-Moran fight in New York City 
was worth something over $150,000. 

His sueeess with the bout in Goldfield did not imbue Rickard 
with a sudden determination to make fight-promoting his busi- 
ness. He had done his trick for the good of Goldfield and it had 
proved a success, and he was willing to let it go at that. It 
was only after earnest solicitation that he promoted the bouts 
immediately succeeding that first affair, in which he was so much 
of a ‘‘tenderfoot’’ that he admits he was the most surprized 
man in the world when correspondents from newspapers in 
other cities began flocking to town and besieging the promoter 
for interviews. 

Prize-fight-promoting, with all its attendant profits, has not 
caused Tex Rickard to forget his first love, the cattle business. 
He declares that there is no song pleasanter than the creak of 
saddle leather. But tho he is still in the cattle “‘game,”’ it is not 
as a hired hand, as it was in the old days of the long trails out 
of Texas. Rickard is a partner in huge stock-raising enter- 
prises in South America. He has a ranch in Paraguay, in a 
vast tract known as the Chaco. This ranch contains more than 
4,000,000 acres, being almost as large as the State of New Jersey. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rickard have been all over it, camping just as 
Tex used to camp in the sagebrush in the West. Big financiers 
are the backers of this enormous project, and Tex Rickard is 
general manager. The Paraguayan Government has granted 
a concession for a meat-treating and chilling plant—part of a 
scheme for cheap and prefitable handling of beef products close 
to the source of supply. 

Probably a large share of Rickard’s success is due to the fact 
that he is actually interested in any one who talks with him. 
He can turn away from his desk, piled high with letters con- 
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taining thousands of dollars in checks, and indulge in reminiscence 
as whole-heartedly as if financial affairs of the moment were of 
no consequence. He is never hurried, never abrupt, and if any- 
thing ruffles his temper he seldom shows it in voice or manner. 
He is quiet-spoken, but is by no means reserved, especially 
among his friends of old days. He talks freely and is unreserved 
in the good judgments he passes upon men. The bad judg- 
ments he leaves to others. He shows little trace of the hard- 
ships he has gone through—hardships which he says he would 
hesitate to face again. 

Such is the man who has come out of the West to achieve 
a feat in showmanship which more experienced men have 
declared impossible—the promotion of a single affair which 
will attract approximately a million dollars to the box-office. 
But, as one of his old-time intimates put it: 

“They don’t nickname ’em Tex out there if they are just 
ordinary hombreys.”’ 





THE NEW REPUBLIC OF RUSINIA, 
MOSTLY MADE IN AMERICA 


OMEWHERE EAST OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, but not 
S as far east as the Bukovina, is a little peasant republic 

governed by an American born in Pittsburgh, Pa. Rusinia, 
for that is the name of this little known and yet unfamed country, 
is one of those states which jumped on the map when the Haps- 
burg monarchy fell to pieces. But it might still have been a 
dependency, or been swallowed up by another state, had not a 
vigorous young Pittsburgher done some energetic work at the 
Peace Conference in Paris and come away with something like 
a charter of liberty for his pocket edition of a republic. To 
be geographically explicit, Rusinia is surrounded by Galician 
Poland, the Ukraine, Roumania, Hungary, and Slovakia, which, 
it may be remarked, is a formidable list of neighbors for a little 
nation that has scarcely been weaned. For nearly a thousand 
years Rusinia was a province of Hungary; its people were 
peasants and children of the soil. In the wink of an eye the 
country was changed from a feudal community to a highly 
socialized, This, 
Swift Kirtland, in Leslie’s Weekly, is how it happened: 


constitutional state. according to Lucian 


About the middle eighties a certain Mr. Zatkovich was a 
notary in that area of Hungary which the people of Budapest 
ealled ‘‘Ruthenia.”’ His position in life classed him with the 
intelligentsia, but he was not content with the possibilities which 
that position opened up for his children. His little son Gregory 
had just been born. If some old wife had prophesied that this 
son was to grow up to become the de facto creator and first ruler 
of a free and autonomous. Rusinia, the notary might probably 
have had her confined for lunacy. 

Whatever were the notary’s thoughts, he took the best step to 
prepare his son for his fate. He emigrated to America, where he 
gave the boy a college education and a law-school training. 

This son, Gregory Zatkovich, eventually hung out his shingle 
in Pittsburgh. He married an American girl and was keeping 
house and practising his profession like any number of million 
other men in America when the Great War broke out. His work 
had brought him somewhat prominently before the American 
Rusins, as he had been retained by the Greek Catholic Church 
of America on a protracted and important case, which he won 
before the Supreme Court. 

Toward the end of the! war when hope began to surge in the 
breasts of the submerged nationalities of Europe, an idea of 
a Rusin state began to gather some headway among the immi- 
grants in Pittsburgh. The idea was more or less forced upon 
certain of the leaders by the throng. Perhaps the sincerity of 
these leaders was not to be doubted, but their earnestness was 
open to question. The possibility to them seemed too utterly 
remote to be taken seriously. The idea was one rather to be 
used for local political purposes in America for such length of 
time as it might be popular, and then it could be quietly forgotten. 

When the time to ery enough had apparently arrived, the 
committee of leaders, instead of snuffing out the movement, 
once and for all, wished the job onto Zatkovich, who, it was 
thought, could administer an artistic finish. He could please 
the enthusiasts with some more nice talk if he wished. Then the 
idea would trail into nothingness and be forgotten. 

But that was exactly what did not happen. Zatkovich took 
the job seriously. He was a believer in action, and with his 
credentials in his pocket he hopped on a train for Washington 
and knocked on the door of the State Department. He was 
next heard from in Paris, where amid the vociferous din of all 
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“Tal: all you want to about these big corporations—the Midlandfolks still know how to be friendly.” 


Remembrance A d Vey it LS Ing 


TRADE MARE 


How a little touch of appre- 
ciation does warm a man’s 
heart! How friendly he really 
is when you give him half a 
chance! And how much easier 
it is to hold him through friend- 
liness than through argument! 

Business is far more enjoya- 
ble, and more profitable, when 
warmed with Remembrance 
Advertising. Friendly cus- 
tomers make fewer complaints. 
They ignore competitors’ 
claims. They come back time 
after time. And they bring 
others with them. 

You cannot purchase this 
friendliness. But you can cul- 
tivate it. All it requires is a 
little more thoughtfulness in 
your relations with customers. 
And a little more tangible ex- 
pression of gratitude toward 
them. The response is imme- 
diate—and hearty. 





Brown & Bigelow have de- 
voted twenty-five successful 
years to this service of increas- 
ing business friendliness. We 
have developed a great many 
effective methods of acknowl- 
edging appreciation. And have 
gained a rich experience in this 
matter of good will. 

Our Remembrance Adver- 
tising “specialties, of which the 
Redipoint Pencil here shown 
is an example, are widely 
varied in style and purpose. 
All are of high quality, care- 
ful workmanship, and tested 
appeal. 

Write for our bookle t, 
“Remembrance Advertising. 
It is filled with helpful sugges- 
tions, gathered during a long 
life spent in promoting busi- 
ness friendliness. It is sent 
free, without obligation, to any 
interested business executive. 


Calendars—Engraved Holiday Greetings—Mailing Cards 
Mission Leather Specialties—Metal and Celluloid Utilities 


Brown & Bigelow — Saint Paul 


Canadian Plant-Sault Ste.Marie, Ontario 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


© 1921 B&B 





— Minnesota 








PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 











Europe’s propaganda he unobtrusively 
sought the ear of Colonel House. The 
Colonel passed his memorandum up to the 
Big Four. The subject of Rusinia was 
never thrown into the popular maelstrom 
of argument in Paris. I do not know 
of a newspaper man at the Peace Con- 
ference who heard the name of Rusinia 
mentioned. Zatkovich was wise in his 
generation. While others screamed from 
the housetops demanding admission at the 
front portal, he slipt in by the side door. # 

I shall never forget my first meeting with 
Zatkovich. I was at dinner with an ac- 
quaintance. My friend hailed a tall, 
slender young man who came in, and 
asked him to sit at our table. At first sight 
he was obviously an American. 

The talk drifted from one subject to 
another until it struck Rusinia. The tall 
young American seemed to know, and 
know confidently, a great deal about the 
mysterious little new state. I asked him 
if he had ever met the redoubtable Zat- 
kovich, the Pittsburgh lawyer who had 
had the dramatic dream of detaching the 
Ruthene province from Magyaria and es- 
tablishing an autonomous state under the 
shadow of the Carpathians, and then had 
had the punch to put his dream through. 
The young man laughed. I was sitting 
opposite the founder of the state, himself. 
And I had always imagined him to be a 
benevolent old gentleman with a long 
white beard! 

Rusinia, we are told, owes its existence 
to the fact that Zatkovich was born with 
a political mind. He wets his political fore- 
finger and tells from the way the wind is 
blowing when democracy goes best, and 
when the ‘‘high stuff’’ goes best. He uses 
the knowledge to further the interests of 
his republic. Probably he could be king, 
if he wished. But he sticks to his demo- 
eratie desk and uses the “high stuff’ only 
when it is necessary to put through his 
democratic ideals and the American poli- 
cies he believes to be for the ultimate good 
of the country. He has tremendous capac- 
ity for work and an immense reserve of 
vitality. According to the writer: 


Almost every state paper goes across his 
desk. He knows just which items of taxa- 
tion are most likely to be acceptable and 
which irritating; he seems to know the 
qualifications of every man recommended 
for even the most insignificant office; above 
all, he brings an American wit to pass 
judgment upon all the political tricks wear- 
ing the mantle of innocence. 

But more interesting than his duties at 
the Mansion House are the Sunday pil- 
grimages by the Governor to some corner 
of the state. I accompanied his entourage 
on such an excursion. The village is, of 
course, notified some days in advance, as 
the affair is a social-religious-political bit 
of pageantry. The peasants play the game 
by putting on their most gorgeous costumes 
and embroideries, and Zatkovich brings 
along the Chancellor and a military aid. 

We started early in the morning. The 
sky was blue and the countryside was one 
charming picturesque view after another. 
The one-time military road was perfect. 
We covered about a hundred kilometers in 
a couple of hours, and finally drew up at 
the home of the village priest. The house 
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was quaint and comfortable, and was sur- 
rounded by a most luxurious garden and 
orchard. The man himself was most in- 
teresting, an intelligent and cultivated 
gentleman. The peasants in all their bril- 
liancy were gathered at the church, which 
was a stone’s throw away. 

Before we journeyed on to the church 
we were offered a second breakfast and 
the fortification of a glass of home-made 
‘“slivoritz.” A Rusin can toss down a 
glass of this said distillation and keep on 
talking without a break in his voice or a 
tear in his eye. A few drops administered 
to a Bryan Democrat would revive free 
silver. 

The old church was jammed to the last 
inch with standing and kneeling figures. 
We had the distinction of being given 
chairs behind the altar. The chanting of 
the service by the peasants—very Russian 
in its atmosphere—was extraordinarily ef- 
fective from a purely artistic standpoint as 
well as from its example of simple devotion. 

The church was on a hill. After the 
mass we went out to a grove which led 
down to the valley. For an hour the 
Governor spoke. I suppose it was an edu- 
eative harangue. Afterward there was 
another half-hour of questioning from the 
peasants. When we at last walked back 
to the home of the priest we found another 
delegation waiting with questions and argu- 
ment. After a long, elaborate midday 
feast prepared by the priest’s family (of 
delicacies worthy of the attention of a 
Lucullus) still further delegations and com- 
mittees came from the neighboring villages. 

Thus is the new and autonomous state, 
now that it has been born, being reared 
into life. But what is its future? The 
Peace Conference placed the infant under 
the protection of Czecho-Slovakia. To 
guess with any Accuracy the future of 
Rusinia would need the vision to guess the 
future of eastern Europe. 





NOMADING ON OLD-TIME CIRCUS 
TRAILS 

N trunks stored on the top floor of the 

family home of ‘‘Governor”’’ John F. 
Robinson, at the former winter quarters of 
his circus in the Little Miami country near 
Cincinnati, are receipted bills for each ex- 
penditure made during the cireus season, 
beginning as far back as the late 1850’s. 
There are stories, full of humor, or danger, 
or mere historical flavor, as the case may 
be, connected with a good many of those 
hundreds of thousands of old bills. Harry 
Barnet was publishing a series of articles in 
the Dearborn Independent, all about the 
early days of the nomadic Robinson circus, 
when the report of the death of the old 
*‘Governor,”’ John F. Robinson, was car- 
ried over the country on press wires. 
‘**Robinson was perhaps the last survivor of 
the romantic age of the show business in 
America,’’ says an editorial writer in the 
New York Herald. ‘‘From its headquar- 
ters at Cincinnati, soon after the Civil War, 
he took his cireus, a small road enterprise, 
into the South and border States, and the 
unsettled condition and prejudices against 
the Northerner made this a hazardous ven- 
ture. The showman’s ‘Hey, Rube!’ was 
then a call to a battle of defense; the ring 
might become a rifle-pit, the animal-dens 
and property-wagons a barricade, and 
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Brain Workers 


should eat to thin 
The difference between 


a muddled brain, and one 
clear as a bell” is often 
a question of food. 


The cereal part of your 
morning or noon meal 
may profitably be 


rape:Nut 


with good milk or cream 


“Theres a Reason’ 


This wheat and malted 
barley food is rich in build- 
ing and sustaining elements 
that are made easily digest: 
ible by many hours of pro- 
cessing and baking. 


Grape:Nuts is ready to 
eat from the package, de- 
lightful in flavor, economical. 


Sold by grocers everywhere 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan, 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 











eireus men and town rowdies frequently 
died in the fight.” It is of these days that 
Mr. Barnet writes, quoting the old ‘‘Gov- 
ernor,”” who was, in turn, inspired by the 
memories surrounding those thousands of 
old bills. Beginning with the bills, Mr. 
Barnet writes: 


It’s a motley collection of information, 
but each serap of paper in it holds a story 
to the ‘“‘Governor.”” He knows the how 
and the why of the majority of these nota- 
tions. 

‘“‘We were the first big show to get into 

Texas,” he said one afternoon when we 
were rummaging through the more aged of 
the trunks, and he came across a receipted 
hotel bill signed by the sheriff of a Texas 
eounty. 
_ “That was very early in 1850,” he con- 
tinued, ‘“‘and we stayed six months. We 
did a tremendous business. We were the 
talk of that country for years after that 
time. 

**But the hotel-keepers tried to gouge us 
every once in a while. You know, in those 
days we didn’t have a camp on the lot 
where we fed our people; everybody, includ- 
ing the workingmen, was put up at the 
little hotels. 

“In the mornings, after the show had 
left the town, pa used to pay the bills, be- 
eause he didn’t know what they would be 
until everything belonging to the show had 
cleared out. This morning, he had some 
argument with the hotel proprietor about 
the amount of the bill. What it was about, 
now, I don’t remember. 

**We had a ecarryall that we rode in, my 
father, mother, younger brother, sister, and 
myself. I rode in front with my father, and 

“We were sitting there waiting for pa 
to pay the bill and come out so we could 
start. All of a sudden he came out, rear- 
ing and tearing, and the landlord behind 
him. Pa jumped into the carryall, took 
up the reins, and slapped the horses on 
the back with them. They gave a jump, 
and we were off. 

**Right in front of us was a little ditch, 
and the front wheels went down in it. As 
they came out of the ditch the back of the 
earryall flew up, and the king-bolt—there 
was no pin in it—came out of the fifth 
wheel, letting the whole thing fal! down 
on the ground. The horses kept going, and 
pa went down the street hanging on to the 
reins, plowing up the dust and everything 
else in the sand. I went over the dash- 
board, and my mother, brother, and sister 
over on top of me. 

““We all jumped up as quickly as we 
could, grabbed the body of the earryall, 
and lifted it up and out of the road. In 
the meantime pa got the team stopped, 
turned them around, and drove them back. 
There was nothing broken and we were 
not injured. Mother and I lifted the body 
of the vehicle, pushed the wheels and axle 
under it, and let it down. We hitched the 
team again—the whole occurrence didn’t 
take more than a minute—and started 
down the street as fast as the horses could 
take us. 

“‘We were about two or three miles out 
on the prairie when pa looked back and saw 
a cloud of dust. He surmised what it was 
and slowed up. Then three fellows caught 
up with us. One of them was the sheriff. 


They cireled around us, and one fellow de- 
manded of pa to stop and another one told 
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| him to surrender. Pa paid no attention to 
them, but kept the team trotting. Every 
time one of these fellows would reach from 
his horse and try to catch the reins, pa 
would tell him not to touch them, and he 
would jerk the reins out of reach. 

** After a while they got tired of this and 
began to get braver. 

“*Tf you fellows don’t get away from 
here,’ pa finally said, ‘I'll kill the whole 
gang of you. . 

‘** Elizabeth, give me that pistol,’ he said, 
turning’ to mother. 

‘*She had brought a bag of doughnuts 
with her, and she and my brother and sister 
were eating them. Pa grabbed the longest 
doughnut and brought it down as tho 
he was going to shoot the sheriff. The 
three fellows turned their horses around 
and galloped out of range. Then pa 
jumped out of the carryall and held the 
doughnut pistol on them for a while; then 
he motioned for them to come back. 
When they did he told them that he’d paid 
the hotel-keeper what he thought was 
right for what he gave us, and he wouldn't 
pay any more. But he did want a re- 
ceipted bill for what he had paid. The 
sheriff receipted the bill, and this is the bill. 
Mother never had any appetite for dough- 
nuts after that time.” 


The ‘‘Governor,”’ says Mr. Barnet in an 
article which had just been put into type 
when the news of the death of the old 
cireus man was received, prided himself on 
the fact that he had never done ‘‘a good 
many of the things that a good many 


people naturally think a cireus-owner does’ 
and had done ‘‘a good many things that 
most people think he never naturally does.” 
For instance, he continued: 


“*T never saw a game of faro-bank. No 
man ever saw me in a gambling-house. I 
never gambled for anything more than a 
eigar. And I never have seen a profes- 
sional game of baseball, nor have I attended 
more than two or three horse-races. And 
I never drank liquors, except a little wine, 
when I was a young fellow, altho liquors 
always were before me. Everybody with 


welcome to a drink of it. Pa often told me 
that I could take a drink whenever I 
wanted it. But I never did it. I saw too 
much of the effects of liquor-drinking. 
Liquor was no new thing to me; and it 
wasn’t forbidden to us boys with the show. 
So I had no curiosity about it. But if pa 
had refused it to me, and had aroused my 
curiosity that way about it, I suppose I 
would have drunk it because I would have 
thought it the manly thing to do. 

‘“‘And we were very strict about town 
people drinking, or bringing intoxicants to 
sell, on the lot. However, they did it 
whenever they got the chance to do it. 
And that practise was one of the things 
that we had to contend with in the old days 
—men would open regular saloons on the 
show lot, or near to it, on show days. It 
eaused a lot of trouble because too many 
men got drunk and started ‘hey rubes.’ 
Finally, I issued an order that no liquors 
could be sold on the lot by any one; and 
when men started to sell on the streets, or 
any place very close to the lot, except in 
saloons, I always put a stop to the traffic 
by sending some of my best fighters there 
to clean out these places. 

“‘So you can imagine my surprise one 
day, just after the Civil War, when a man 
drove a two-horse wagon on the lot in a 
small Indiana town. He had at least half 





the show earried whisky, and I was always | 
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a dozen barrels—not kegs, but barrels—of 
beer in the wagon, and he proposed to sell 
it to the crowds waiting for the big show 
to open. Well, I saw a whole tent full of 
trouble if these people drank that beer. 
They weuld get drunk and start a dozen 
fights that we would have to put a stop to, 
and maybe somebody would be hurt or 
killed. 

““T went up to this man and told him 
that he couldn’t sell that beer on my show 
lot. 

“**Who says I can’t?’ he replied. ‘I got 
a permit from the owner of this here show 
grounds to sell beer here, and whisky, too, 
if | want to, and a State and a town license. 
I don’t reckon I need anything else to sell it.’ 

“He showed me the permits. I was 
helpless then, but from that day on I had 
a clause in my contracts for show lots giving 
me the privilege of ousting every liquor 
vender who tried to open a shop on my lot. 

“Then it was up to me to get rid of this 
fellow in some other way. One of my 
men said he would do the job. He went 
up the street and got a big vial of croton- 
oil. Then he got some fellow who was in 
the confidence of this beer-seller to talk to 
him. Finally, this beer man asked the 
town fellow to watch the beer while he un- 
hitched and unharnessed his horses and 
tied them to a wagon-wheel. While he was 
doing that my man went to each barrel and 
put enough croton-oil in it to give character 
to the beer. 

‘“When the beer man came back he in- 
vited everybody to have a drink with him 
as a starter for his business. He was a big, 
jovial sort of fellow, anyhow, and a lot of 
these people did drink with him. A lot 
of my men went up, but they took the beer 
and only pretended to drink it. Of course 
nobody else knew about the trick, and the 
country people were ignorant of what had 
taken place. Well, there was no more beer 
sold out of that wagon that day.” 


Throughout his life, concludes the inter- 
viewer, ‘‘ ‘Governor’ Robinson has been a 


retiring man”’: 


He spent his life building up the circus 
and in doing things that he thought would 
please his family. One Christmas his 
daughter and some of her school chums 
came home to spend the holidays. The 
family carriage met them at the railroad 
station in Cincinnati, on orders from the 
“‘Governor,” altho the winter quarters 
is a flag stop for trains at the wagon-road 
crossing that is at the foot of the bluff on 
which the family home is built. About a 
mile from the family home, on the road 
from Cincinnati, the pike hugs the foot of 
an enormous hill. As it nears the Robinson 
home the pike plunges into a small forest, 
approaches the entrance to the home 
through a deep cut, and leads in a winding 
fashion to the front portico. 

As the carriage neared the winter quar- 
ters, about a mile from the home, a brass 
band of fifty men stepped before it in the 
road. Of course the carriage was stopped, 
and the band played a joyful bit of music. 
At the first note men stationed twenty feet 
apart along both sides of the road, the lines 
extending to the portico, lighted great flares 
and held them aloft. Each man was ar- 
rayed in a spangled costume of the circus. 


| Then the band lined up in parade formation 


and played march after march as it led the 
‘‘Governor’s’’ daughter and her friends, 
riding in state, through the lane of flaming 
torches to the door of the ‘‘Governor’s” 
home. The house was a blaze of glory— 
such a blaze as only the ‘‘Governor’s” 
circus sense could devise. 
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5 INTAKE COMPRESSION POWER EXHAUST 


Sige, * Chart of 
Recommendations 
i (Abbreviated Edition) 


: How to Read the Chart: 
. HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mo 
O t Ties for engine lubrication of both 
passenger and commercial cars are 
Specified in the Chart below. 
J : A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 








| E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
: e) e) Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
4 Where different grades are recommended 
for summer and winter use, the winter rec- 
ommendations should be followed during 
the entire period when freezing temper- 





























Piston moves downward. Piston moves upward. Wern Piston moves downward. Piston moves upward. Worn atures may be experienced 
. . . . The rec dations for f 1inent makes 
Worn ring at top of groove. ting at bottom of groove. Warn ring at top of groove. ring at bottem of groove. Gf cuataeaeall tm mony Coreare listed cxp- 


arately for convenience. 

The Chart of Recommendations is com- 
piled by the Vacuum Oil Company's Board 
of Automotive Engineers, and represents 
our professional advice on correct automo- 
bile lubrication. 
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HORSE SENSE 


“The fellows who designed this 
axle used real horse sense. You 
don’t have to open up the old 
axle. No gears to pack with 
grease. No worry about grit 
and mud getting into the gears. 
Just fill her up with oil through 
this one opening! Makes my job 
easier. And makes the axle last 
longer.” 












that’s all he 
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Why- 


needs to do 


You know as well as we do that the harder you make 
a disagreeable job, the more apt it is to be slighted—and 


somebody has a bill to pay. 


That’s why Timken made the lubrication of the axle 
as simple and easy as possible—so-that you wouldn’t have 


to pay that bill. 


Most likely you’ve never considered 
how Timken Worm Drive simplified 
power transmission by introducing a 
single-speed reduction, with few, simple 
working parts. Or how the strong, 
accurately formed teeth of the worm 
and gear, held in perfect mesh, make 
smooth and noiseless operation a year- 
in, year-out certainty. 

It is even. harder for you to realize 
that a lot of other things you don’t see 
had to be put inside that housing, or it 
would not have been safe to leave just 
one little opening for lubrication. 

These are little things that add to 
safety, strength and long life—each 
important but hardly noticeable except 
to the trained eye—such as the splining 
of the differential to the worm gear to 
insure a more uniform distribution of 
the stresses that come on the differential 
than is possible with bolting. 

All these and many other details make 
successful and efficient operation so sure 
that the whole worm-gear unit can be 
enclosed in a dirt-proof and oil-tight 
housing, and left there—in many cases 
for a hundred thousand miles or more. 

And back of all this are many other 
important Timken features that you 
couldn’t see even if you could look 
through that housing. 

The eighteen years of specializing on 


one class of product—axles for every 
type of passenger car and truck—con- 
tinually testing, planning, experiment- 
ing—taking advantage of every bit of 
experience that permitted improvement 
in any particular, however small— 

The combined knowledge and ingenu- 
ity of axle specialists, engineers, de- 
signers, factory foremen and factory 
forces, all imbued with the Timken 
spirit, the determination to build the 
best axles it is possible to make—. 

And the careful engineering of the 
axle into the particular make of truck— 


The vision that insists on margins of - 


safety throughout that will successfully 
withstand the unexpected shock and 
strain— 

The careful selection and testing of 
all materials, the thousands of opera- 
tions performed with unerring accuracy 
by the most modern machinery, the 
painstaking inspections — millions of 
them in a year— 

And supplementing all these, Timken 
Service—active co-operation with truck 
builder, truck dealer and truck owner in 
the installation and operation of Tim- 
ken Axles to insure maximum perform- 
ance and satisfaction. 

All these things were necessary before 
that simple, positive, direct lubrication 
could become possible. 
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THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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THE WORLD’S FASTEST SPRINTER—FROM CALIFORNIA 


HARLES W. PADDOCK, of the University of Southern quarter of a century since Bernie Wefers covered the distance in 
California, is the fastest human being in the world, 30%; seconds, and he knocked two seconds from the record for 
judging from the latest records, and—if his trainer is a 300 meters made by a French runner in 1908 and a Hungarian 
true prophet—he is destined to become faster. In one afternoon’ in 1913. Then he drest and went home. New York runners. 
he smashed four world records, and might have smashed more trainers, and experts on athletic lore were skeptical, but stop- 








Cy ne etme ace a 


Copsrighted by Paul Thompson. 

THE FASTEST RUNNER OF ALL TIME. 
At least competent critics say that history never produced a champion capable of the 
speed shown by Charles W. Paddock; of the University of Southern California, who broke 


four world records in one afternoon. He can move at approximately twenty miles an hour 
for distances varying between a hundred yards and half a mile. 

















watches were used on ‘Paddock’s running 
time, and the day’s work is vouched for by 
those present. According to the report in 
the Sacramento Bee, Paddock’s time for 
100 meters was 10%; 200 meters, 21 
300 yards, 30';; 300 meters, 33 44 seconds. 
He ran 100 yards in 9%; seconds, tieing the 
world’s record, and 220 yards in 21 
seconds. Dean Cromwell, track coach of 
the university from which the human 
comet hails, declares that the limit of 
human capacity for the 100 yards has not 
been reached. The main difficulty in the 
100-yard dash is getting the start, and if 
Paddock succeeds in starting off quicker. 
he may clip a bit more from: his present 
time. The trotting-horse or pacer has been 
assisted in lowering turf records by im- 
provement in the design of the racing gexr 
and in track construction, but, as th: 
Providence Journal points out— 


The evolution of the human racer has 
been almost exclusively a matter of train- 
ing. Fractions of a second were gained 
when the pistol-shot displaced the drop- 
ping of a handkerchief as the starting 
signal—it is demonstrable that muscles 
react more quickly to sound than to sight 
and when the crouching start was author- 
ized. But the winning of the next fifth 
of a second for the 100 yards must depend 
entirely on the art of improving the human 
mechanism. 

Sprinters at longer distances may cover 
an included 100 yards at a speed faster 
than the record. The coach who is an- 
ticipating the breaking of the century mark 
has found that Paddock in one of his 220- 
yard dashes, ran one stretch of 100 yards 
in 9% seconds, and in the tremendous 
burst of speed at the end did 10 yards at 
the amazing rate of 8 seconds. It is 
the careful study of such figures that 
convinces him that some day the sprinter 
will be able to get away and work up 
speed enough within the short dash to 
establish a new record for it. 


Charlie Paddock is a small man com- 
pared with the ancient Greek runners who 
were the speed demons of their day, writes 
Robert Edgren in the Chicago Tribune, 
but he is built for speed. And, continues 
the writer— 

Like all successful sprinters, Paddock is 
very sturdy. He is of moderate height, but 


had they not called it a day and enough done. He clipt a fifth deep-chested, broad-shouldered, with good arms, a strong 


of a second from Don Lippincott’s time for the 100 meters, a 
mark that had stood for nine years; he lowered by two-fifths of a 


neck, and exceptionally thick and muscular legs. He lives in 
Pasadena, studies at the University of Southern California, in 
Los Angeles, goes back and forth between his home and col- 


4 second the time for the 200 meters, established as a world mark lege in a car that he always drives himself, and spends just 
seventeen years ago by Archie Hahn; by an equally fleeting about the average amount of time in athletic training. He is 


space he lessened the time for 300 yards, which had stood for a a bundle of nerves. 


Charlie is a smiling, pleasant fellow, always 
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The Burning Test 


Ordinary motor oils, whe 

subjected to the heat of 
combustion, leave a thick, 
sticky tar which adheres to 
cylinder walls, piston 
heads, valves, etc., and 
forms hard carbon 


deposits 





Try this way of avoiding 


carbon troubles 
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More than 1,500,000 gallons of lubricating oils per week 


UNOCO 





The maker of your car warns you to have the 
old contaminated oil cleaned out of your crank- 
case every 500 to 800 miles without fail. 

He knows that oil is vastly cheaper than 
mechanical repairs—that dirty, thinned-out oil 
will damage your engine and reduce its power 
quicker than any other one thing. 


Give your engine a fresh start. Have the 
old oil removed, the crankcase thoroughly 
cleaned, and the reservoir refilled with Sunoco 
Motor Oil—the oil that eliminates carbon 
troubles. 


Sunoco is a wholly-distilled, non-compounded 
oil, as ‘‘The Burning Test’? above proves. It 
is made in six distinct types to exactly meet 
the lubricating requirements of your car and 
every other car. 





destroy the _ lubrica 


troubles. 











qualities of SUNOCO. I 
is a straight-run, wholly 
distilled, non-compounded 
oil—every drop the same 
SUNOCO leaves no resi 
due to cause carbor 








Drain, clean and fill your crankcase with Sunoco Motor Oil 


Having a higher viscosity (body), type for 
type, than other oils, it insures a perfect piston 
ring seal—winter or summer. This means 
clean, compression-tight cylinders and valves— 
maximum engine power—no gasoline leakage— 
freedom from repairs. 


The high quality and scientific accuracy of 
Sunoco are guaranteed by the Sun Company— 
one of the world’s! largest makers of quality 
lubricants. We control every drop of Sunoco 
from the time it leaves the ground until ready 
for the market. 


The ‘Sunoco Lubrication Guide” tells you 
at a glance the Sunoco type adapted for your 
particular car. If your dealer is not yet hand- 
ling Sunoco, send us his name and address and 
we will send you a copy of this guide free. 


SUN COMPANY 


Producer and Refiner of Lubricating Oils, Fuel Oil, Gas Oil, Gasoline and other Petroleum Products 





Philadelphia 


MOTOR OIL 


TO THE TRADE—Write for details of our Sunoco Sales Plan and Lubrication Service 
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in good humor, yet under the surface he is 
always at high tension before a race, even 
while in training. 

He is as volatile as a Frenchman, exuber- 
ant one moment and thoughtful the next, 
A “‘hunch” has him dancing all over the 
place. He believes in ‘“‘hunches.’’ When 
he started for the last Olympic his trainer 
told me: 

“Tt’s all right--Charlie will win sure. 
He told his father he has a ‘hunch’ he’ll 
win, and nothing in the world can beat 
him. When he ran against Kirksey last 
spring at Stanford he had a ‘hunch’ he 
ought to go up a day ahead of the team. | 
sent him. I knew if he didn’t go he'd 
spend the day worrying over not following 
his ‘hunch,’ and he’d be on edge and might 
not run his best. He went when he 
wanted to, and ran a record race.” 

Whenever Paddock goes on the track 
he raps his knuckles against a piece -of 
wood. Whether he does it to offset any 
possible hoodoo, or for a joke, no one 
knows, but as soon as he *“‘knocks wood” 
he steps to the starting-line with a clear 
mind. 

Paddock is steady on the mark, and 
until this year he never has been a very 
fast starter. He has always depended upon 
swinging deliberately into his stride and 
then gradually increasing his speed all the 
way to the tape. Bernard J. Wefers, the 
N. Y. A. C. coach and former record- 
holder, told Paddock that if he would get 
away faster he’d break all sprinting 
records with ease, and taught him how to 
leave the mark in a nearly erect position 
instead of a low crouch and get into a full 
stride at the first leap. He also taught 
Paddock how to use the swing of his arms. 
These details may have added the trifle of 
speed needed to send Charlie over the 
sprint courses in new world’s-record time. 

From the old marble starting and 
finishing posts in the great stadiums at 
Olympia and Athens we know something 
about the distances run in the Olympiads, 
but, of course, there was no record of time, 


_ SO we can not compare the speed of the 


ancients with that of our modern sprinting 
champions. But if any of the ancients 
traveled as fast on their bare feet as 
Charlie Paddock goes on his feather- 
weight spikes they were ‘‘going some.” 

As for Charles, if he goes much faster 
they'll have to time him with an electric 
spark, the way they record the velocity of 
a bullet. 


The Chicago Daily News thus congratu- 
lates the California flier, and adds some 
interesting comparisons between the ath- 
letic abilities of man and of the lower 


animals: 


Paddock, Californian, is, so far as the 
records show, the fastest of human beings. 
His ability, recently demonstrated, to run 
220 yards two-fifths of a second faster 
than any other man has done it, puts him 
well beyond the designed speed of the 
ordinary human being. For twenty-five 
years that record hung just beyond the 
reach of thousands of ambitious youths 
with fast legs. Then came Paddock, and 
the record fell. By other fractions of a 
second Paddock has broken the 100-, 200-, 
and 300-meter and the 300-yard records. 
He has tied the 100-vard record. Worked 
out, man’s speed record as established 
by Paddock is at the rate of about 20 























miles an hour for a score of seconds or 
less. After that man moves more slowly. 

Fortunately for his self-complacency, 
man does not often compete with the 
other representatives of the animal king- 
dom. In tests made recently on a smooth 
table-land in Utah an elk went 3 miles at 
the rate of 52 miles an hour, then dropt 
to 29 miles an hour. A coyote went more 
than 2 miles at the rate of 45 miles an hour, 
then reduced his speed to 30 miles for an 
indefinite period. An antelope went more 
than 2 miles at the rate of 62 miles an hour. 
Compared with these creatures man is not 
much of a speed machine. 

But as an all-round athlete, disregarding 
entirely the brain factor, man still has a 
chance. Tho he can not run as fast as an 
antelope, he can climb a tree. Tho he can 
not swim as well as a herring, he can lift a 
greater weight. More than any other 
animal, man has learned to apply his 
museles to a diversified environment. In 
total points he ranks among the best. 
In short, he is the physical as well as the 
mental ruler of the animal kingdom. 





THE BABE-RUTH EPIDEMIC IN 
BASEBALL 

HREE years ago home runs had de- 

clined to the lowest point, both in the 
number made and in the estimation of 
baseball fans, recorded in the past decade. 
‘Batting science”’ was the watchword both 
of those who coached from the sidelines and 
those who howled from the bleachers, and 
the spectacular home run did not appeal. 
Then came Babe Ruth, the same who is now 
going stronger than ever, and ‘‘overthrew 
the whole system of batting science’’ in 
favor of a ‘‘ brand-new system of his own.” 
The home-run epidemic might better be 
called the Babe-Ruth epidemic, for the 
habit began with the so-called and so-much- 
admired ‘‘Bambino.” This is the moral 
which F. C. Lane, one of the Baseball Maga- 
zine’s experts of the diamond, draws from 
the present ‘‘mad 
clouts.’” The eareer of Babe Ruth 
illustrates the power of a dominating per- 
sonality, says Mr. Lane: 


scramble for circuit 


well 


Most of us pled along and seem to exert 
little influence on the scheme of things. 
But now and again a superman arises in the 
domain of politics or finance or science and 
plays havoe with kingdoms or fortunes or 
established theories. Such a superman in 
a narrow but none-the-less obvious field is 
Babe Ruth. The big bat-wielder might not 
make much impression in the fine arts or 
classical literature. Doubtless, Thomas 
Edison, applying his celebrated question- 
naire test, would label Babe as ‘‘amazingly 
ignorant.”’ Nevertheless, in his own par- 
ticular field Babe is a true superman. 

The influence of the redoubtable slugger 
has made a lasting impression on the rec- 
ords. And by this we do not refer to the 
individual records he has hung up, how- 
ever marvelous they may be. To get a true 
vision of Babe’s influence on the sport he 
has come so thoroughly to dominate, we 
must search below mere surface indica- 
tions. And the deeper we search the more 
impressive grows the evidence of Babe's 
masterful presence. 

The geologist in examining strata of slate 
or sandstone will trace the faint but un- 
mistakable footprints of some prehistoric 
monster. Ten thousand centuries may 
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WITH 
SEVEN SELF-BALANCING RECORDS 


A complete general record system that enables 
you to know the exact figures for the day, the month, 
the year—any time—at all times. 

The total sales for any day, any month, for last 
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At a very moderate cost you can have instantly 
available the information necessary to the safe, 
profitable conduct of your business. Just sign and 
mail the convenient coupon for complete details. 

This “Z-A” series of general record forms is only. one of the many 
systems and loose leaf devices which bear the quality mark “ Kalamazoo”’. 
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NEW wonderful invention 
—ADJUSTO-LITE, a lamp that 
you can attach anywhere—to bed, shaving 
mirror, table, desk or chair. Stands 
per fectly wherever an ordinary lamp is 
used. Throws the light exactly where you need 
it most. Prevents eye strain. Cuts lighting cost. 
Gripping clamp is felt-faced and cannot scratch. 
Compact. Durable. Solid brass. Guaranteed 
for five years. —Price $5.75. 
Ask for Adjusto-Lite at the store where you 
usually trade. If they don’t carry it, order direct. 
Ss. W. vAneam, 141-151 So. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Prices in U.S. A., 
Brush Brass 
finish, $6.25. 


ao fiate with 8-foot cord, plug and socket 
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West of Mississippi prices, 25e per lamp higher. 
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have passed since that lumbering creature 
of a remote age left that footprint, but there 
it is in enduring stone for those whose eye 
is trained to see it. The baseball records 
offer to the statistician a field as interest- 
ing and extensive as the hundred varieties 
of rock strata are to the geologist. In those 
records the impressions left by individual 
players are indelibly recorded. Only one 
must have an eye to see those things and to 
draw from them their logical conclusions. 

We shall pot delve very deeply into the 
musty recesses of the dope. A ten-year 
period will suffice for our purpose. Let us 
trace the history of the Major-League 
home run for the past ten seasons and see 
if we éan explain its variations. 

Ten years ago, in the season of 1911. the 
two Major Leagues taken collectively made 
507 home runs. The following season that 
number had slumped to 433. One year 
later the total rose a trifle (the course of an 
underlying tendeney is never smooth). It 
rose temporarily, however, only to slump 
to still greater depths the following season. 
In 1915, after the passage of five years, the 
number of home runs hit in the Major 
Leagues had declined from 507 to 384. 
One year later saw a further decline, slight, 
to be sure, but a decline nevertheless. 
Another season yet and the home-run total 
had slumped to 335. The next year we 
notice a surprizing falling off, surprizing 
until we reflect that 1918 saw baseball 
eclipsed by the world-war. That season, 
curtailed by Secretary Baker’s historic de- 
cree, could hardly be expected to furnish its 
due quota of home runs or anything else 
pertaining to baseball. Consequently it 
marked the lowest level of the home-run 
plane, which stood at 235. 

Grant that 1918 was an exceptional year. 
Admit that the evidence of that particular 
season must be viewed with suspicion. 
We are nevertheless confronted with the 
fact that for several seasons the total of 
home runs made in the Major circuits had 





steadily declined. What caused the de- 
cline? 

The answer to that question seems clear 
enough. Baseball, year by year, had 


grown more scientific, more a thing of ac- 
cepted rules, of set routine. 
| This slow evolution of the sport, says the 
writer, displayed itself, in batting, ‘‘in the 
the place-hit, and other 
Ty Cobb, 
told, perhaps had as much to do with this 
Ty 
taught the world the supreme value of 
place-hitting.”” But then Babe 
Ruth, and now, the writer goes on, ‘‘We 
do say, and the records bear us out, that 
any batter that has it in him to 
wallop the ball swinging the 
handle of the with of 
strength that nature placed in his wrists 
and shoulders.” Mr. Ruth, it 
| has done more than upset the home-run 


form of the bunt, 
manifestations of skill.” we are 
batting evolution as any one man. 


came 


almost 
is from 


bat every ounce 


appears, 


record: 


| 
He has also upset the long-established 
| order in batting circles. He has batted 


home runs at so dizzy a pace that he has 
fired the enthusiasm of the entire country. 
He has not only slugged his way to fame, 
but he has got everybody 
| The home-run fever is in the air. 


else doing it. 
It is 





infectious. There is a disposition on the 
part of the managers not to hold their men — 
back, but rather to encourage them. 
Every manager of the sixteen Big-League 
clubs devoutly hopes that some of his play- 
ers will develop a home-run talent faintly 
reflecting Babe Ruth’s unchallenged prow- 
Every owner of the sixteen Big- 
League clubs unites with his manager in the 
prayer that somehow, somewhere, he can 
dig up a player who can remotely parallel 
Babe Ruth. Babe has not only smashed 
all records, he has smashed the long- 
accepted system of things in the batting 
world, and on the ruins of that system he 
has erected another system, or rather lack 
of system, whose dominant quality is brute 
force. 

Home runs are not hit by carefully drill- 
ing the ball through a hole in the infield. 
They are hit by banging the ball over the 
fence, or, at least, over the outfielders’ 
heads. In this there is a certain science, 
to be sure, but, there is still more brute 


@SS. 


1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 


433 | 469 | 414 | 384] 361 


335 | 235 | 445 | 629 








BABE RUTH'S HECTIC EFFECT ON 
HOME-RUN BATTING. 
The heavy line indicates how the home-run 


total in the two big leagues slumped consist- 

ently from 1911 to 1918 and then shot up all 

at once in the past two years. The figures 

at the top indicate the past ten seasons. The 

figures at the bottom the number of 
home runs scored in each season 


show 


strength. Reverting to the time-worn 
proverb, it is essentially a ‘‘Triumph of 
brawn over brain.”’ 

Does Babe’s advent into baseball herald 
a new era of development? We can not 
say. Fora time, at least, the old order of 
things is in complete eclipse. The home- 
run total in the two Big Leagues has in- 
creased enormously in the past two seasons. 
It bears every indication of rising to new 
heights in the present season. Already far 
more home runs have been scored in the 
Major Leagues this year than were seored 
at the same time last season. Babe him- 
self, as we go to press, is considerably ahead 
of his last year’s record up to date, and 
what is even more surprizing he has en- 
countered the strongest kind of opposition, 
a formidable antagonist in the person of 
George Kelly, of the Giants, who actually 
led Babe Ruth in number of home runs 
made well into the month of May. From 


every ball park on the circuits there comes 


the crash of bat on ball and a tumult of ap- 
plause as the whirling sphere clears the 
fences or lodges in the stand. We are in 
for a true carnival of true home-run hitting, 


which evidently has not yet reached its 
peak. 

Skeptics may doubt the influence of 
Ruth in all this. They may claim that 


part at least of the surprizing revival of the 
homer is due to the passing of freak de- 
liveries and the advent of a livelier ball. 
Freak deliveries, however, do not influence 
home runs any more than they influence 
singles. If the abolishment of these de- 
liveries was the cause, all kinds of batting 
would have increased no less than the 
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OUCH the resilient tip of a Wahl 

Fountain Pen to paper and observe 
that the ink flows instantly. Write a para- 
graph and note also that the ink flows 
heavily or lightly, swiftly or slowly, as 
your writing style requires. The auto- 
matic comb feed releases the ink exactly 
as the pressure of your hand commands, 
You do not have to regulate your writing 
to suit this pen; it regulates its work to 
suit you. Made in the same factory that 
produces the Ewversharp Pencil, the Wahl 
Fountain Pen is available in any of sixty- 
two styles of pen points to suit any hand- 












































writing. It is accurately fashioned in every 
size and style for every writing purpose. 
Make sure you get the Wah/ Fountain 
Pen—the name is on the pen. Prices $2.50 
and upward, at all Eversharp dealers. 
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a Sealpax Envelope 


Cool and comfortable—that’s Sealpax. 
And clean, because it’s packed in 
individual Sealpax Envelopes that 
deliver the garments to you as crisp 
and fresh as the day they were made 
and laundered. Ask your dealer to 


athletic underwear joy for children. 


Seal 
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The Coolest Men in Town 


—wear Sealpax. When it’s 88 in the shade, it feels 
like 68 in Sealpax Athletic Underwear. The light, airy, 
nainsook fabric is so free-and-easy you hardly know 
you have it on. And the athletic cut is so perfect 
there’s no chafe—no irritation. 


show you Sealpax—it’s best, yet costs 
less. He has it or can get it for you. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write 
us. Send for “The Sealpax Family”’ 
Booklet, describing the entire Sealpax 
line. Address Dept. X-1. 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


P.S.—Your dealer also carries Lady Sealpax, the new, dainty athletic under- 
wear for women, also “Little Brother and Little Sister’’ Sealpax, the new 
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home run. True, batting has improved 
somewhat, but the progress made in other 
types of hits is as nothing compared with 
the tremendous advance in homers. 

The livelier ball may have influenced the 
situation to some extent. But the live- 
lier ball is a thing so elusive that it offers 
the scantiest evidence. For example, the 
manufacturers claim that the ball in use 
last year was no livelier than the ball em- 
ployed some seasons ago. The manufac- 
turers ought to know what they are talking 
about, and we can see no reason why they 
should deceive the public on this point, 
Anyway, a livelier ball would improve all 
types of batting quite as much as the home 
run, and that result we have already seen 
has not followed. 

We are irresistibly impelled, therefcre, 
to see in Babe Ruth the true cause for the 
amazing advance in home runs. He it is 
who has taught the managers the supreme 
value of apparently unscientific methods. 
Babe Ruth is the true Home-Run King in 
a larger sense than is commonly under- 
stood. For he has taken the place-hit from 
its pedestal as the batter’s universal model 
and has set up in its place the home run, 





AMERICANS AS READERS OF THE 
SPORTING PAGE 
NDOU BTEDLY there are Americans 
—a few of them, at least—to whom 
the Department of Sports in the daily 
newspaper is a closed book. So admits an 
editorial writer taking thought, in the 
Indianapolis Star, upon the large part that 
open-air and athletic amusements take in 
the interests of the average citizen. Sports, 
by and large, form ‘‘a clean and healthful 
element”’ in the lives of Americans big and 
little, old and young, concludes the writer, 
‘‘and the vast majority of Americans are 
fond of sport of one kind or another.”” He 
thus reviews the national situation from 
the view-point of a man in Indiana: 


Look at the perennial interest in base- 
ball! It is likely that most red-blooded 
American men have themselves played 
baseball in their boyhood, if not later, 
but whether their interest in the game 
began in youth or not, they have acquired 
it and flocked in enthusiastic crowds to 
the competitive contests when the season 
opens, their ardor not abating until the last 
game of the year has been played. If 
their home team comes out a winner, few 
things can give them such joy; but merely 
to have witnessed the games has made 
life worth living for that summer. 

Horse-races, too, have a fascination for 
the average American that never dies. 
The number of Indianians who have busi- 
ness in Kentucky when races are scheduled 
in that horse-loving State is known to be 
very large, and it is understood that few 
of the visitors miss the races; but statistics 
are not available, perhaps because staid 
brethren do not always mention their 
destination lest it be cruelly suspected that 
their interest in the contest is not alone 
due to the excitement of the spectacle. 

The automobile-races, too! What greater 
interest exists in any sport than in the 
annual contests at the Indianapolis Speed- 
way? To see that thrilling, sweeping rush 
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of machines like live creatures over a 
track, men and women come from every 
State in the Union; they take their chances 
of finding a place to lay their heads at 
night in the crowded city and the ~eason- 
able certainty of meeting with vurious 
inconveniences; but they come, year after 
year. For six hours or more they watch 
the progress of the race and 40 not know 
that they are weary until all is over, so 
great is their absorption in the scene 
before them. 

Pending, too, is another athletic con- 
test, the fight between Dempsey and 
Carpentier, on which popular attention 
will be centered next. Fastidious people 
who think of it with a shudder will never- 
theless have their preferences between the 
fighters, but already many thousand 
tickets at high prices have heen sold for 
that event to those who regard attendance 
at the affair as one of the desirable ex- 
periences of a lifetime. To objections of 
the critical that it is a brutal performance, 
they reply that it is the manly art of self- 
defense, or at least of physical prowess, 
carried to its highest scientific degree. 
They even go so far as to say that it is 
“edueational”’ and not to be missed on that 
account. They need go no further than 
the truth—namely, that the natural man 
loves a fight and admires a fighter. 

There are other sports which attract 
their followers to the sports page—foot- 
ball, rowing, tennis, the basket-ball of the 
youngsters, and the unexciting golf of the 
elders, but it is the contest involving the 
greatest skill and strength that attracts 
the multitude. All this interest is whole- 
some, too. Men are the better for it; it 
is a clean and healthful element in their 
lives. 





“HIT HIM IN THE SLATS” 
\V HILE the American public, with 

some reservations, takes notice of 
the forthcoming encounter between Messrs. 
Dempsey and Carpentier, the New York 
Morning Telegraph calls attention to the 
recognition that the fight, and boxing in 
general, has received in other quarters. 


The French Government has officially rec-., 


ognized the coming ‘‘international boxing 
contest.””. An Under-Secretary of Public 
Instruetion, who has supervision of athletic 
affairs in the State schools, has been di- 
rected by the department of which he is 
an official to attend the bout with a view to 
making a report. The New York Tribune, 
with passing mention of Bernard Shaw’s 
announcement that ‘‘the world now waits 
breathless’’ for the battle at Jersey City on 
July 2, presents Mr. Dodoley’s famous 
comment on the ‘ 
James J. Corbett fought Robert Fitz- 


‘outhrajous affray,’”’ when 


simmons at Carson City back in the nine- 
ties. Not only, as The Tribune observes, 


are these ‘‘imperishable thoughts”’ in their 
own right, but the account fufnishes, in its 
conclusion, a clever commentary on a com- 
mon American attitude toward boxing 
contests. One story is told in the volume, 
**Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War” (Small, 
Maynard, Boston). Mr. Dooley speaks: 


‘** As me good friend, Jawn Sullivan, says, 
*tis a great comfort to have little reminders 
iv home near by whin ye’re fightin’. Jawn 
had none, poor lad; an’ that accounts f’r th’ 
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More than skin deep 


Van Dykes are as good as they are beautiful. 
Their outward appearance is a visible sign of 
a positive inward excellence. 


A pencil is no better than it writes. The su- 
preme test of a pencil’s quality is in the service 
it gives. And here is just where a Van Dyke 
excels. 


A Van Dyke writes smoothly and freely. It 
sharpens without waste. The lead is in one 
solid strip—not broken pieces. And its 16 
degrees of hardness enable you to select the 
one exactly suited to your need. 





For economy’s sake and for solid satisfaction, 
it is wise to ask your stationer for Van Dyke. 


EBERHARD FABER 


The Largest Pencil Factory in America 


NEW YORK 
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“HOW PENCILS 


ARE MADE” 


Lhis is the title of a most 
interesting and fascinat- 
ing booklet which will be 


free to you upon 


request. Address us, 
please, at 


42 GREENPOINT 

AVENUE 

BROOKLYN 
N. * 
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O 
Pays? 


when checks are raised 
Heretofore banks and 


their customers have 
lost whencheck-raisers 
altered them. But no 
longer need that be 
true. 


Altering a Super- 
Safety check success- 
fullyis so nearimpossi- 
ble that The American 
Guaranty Company 
issues bonds guarding 
both the bank and 
customer against loss. 
Your banker will pro- 
vide this added secu- 
rity for your money 


in his bank. 




























LOOK FOR 
“THE MARK OF SAFETY” 
Protected by individual bonds of 
The American Guaranty Company, 
These are the s afest youcan use, 
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way he wint down at last. Th’ home in- 
floo-ence is felt in ivry walk iv life. Whin 
Corbett was poundin’ th’ first jintleman iv 
th’ land like a man shinglin’ a roof, th’ 
first lady iv th’ land stood in th’ corner, 
cheerin’ on th’ bruised an’ bleedin’ hero. 
‘Darlin’’ she says, ‘think iv ye’er home, me 
love. Think,’ she says, ‘iv our little child 
larnin’ his caddychism in Rahway, New 
Jersey,’ she says. ‘Think iv th’ love I 
bear ye,’ she says,’ ‘an’ paste him,’ she says, 
‘in th’ slats. Don’t hit him on the jaw,’ 
she says. ‘He’s well thrained there. But 
tuck ye’er lovin’ hooks into his diseased an’ 
achin’ ribs,’ she says. ‘Ah, love!’ she says, 
‘recall thim happy goolden days iv our 
eoortship, whin we walked th’ counthry 
lane in th’ light iv th’ moon,’ she says, ‘an 
hurl yer maulies into his hoops,’ she says. 
‘Hit him on th’ slats!’ An’ Fitz looked 
over his shoulder an’ thinks he to himself: 
‘What is so good as th’ love iv a pure 
woman? If I don’t nail this large man, 
she’ll prob’ly kick in me head.’ An’ with 
this sacred sintiment in his heart he wint 
over an’ jolted Corbett wan over th’ laths 
that retired him to th’ home f’r decayed 
actors. 

***T was woman’s love that done it, Hin- 
nissy. I'll make a bet with ye that if th’ 
first lady iv th’ land had been in th’ ring 
instead iv th’ first jintleman, Corbett wud- 
den’t have lasted wan r-round. I’d like to 
have such a wife as that. I'd do th’ cookin’ 
an’ lave th’ fightin’ to her. There ought to 
be more like her. Th’ throuble with th’ race 
we’re bringin’ up is that th’ fair sect, as 
Shakespeare ealls thim, lacks inthrest in 
their jooty to their husbands. It’s th’ 
business iv men to fight an’ th’ business 
iv their wives f’r to make thim fight. Ye 
may talk iv th’ immyrality iv nailin’ a man 
on th’ jaw, but ‘tis in this way on’y that 
th’ wur-ruld inereases in happiness an’ th’ 
race in strenth. Did ye see annywan th’ 
other day that wasn’t askin’ to know how 
th’ fight come out? They might say that 
they re-garded th’ exhibition as brutal an’ 
disgustin’, but divvle a wan iv thim but 
was waitin’ around th’ corner f’r th’ ray- 
turns, an’ prayin’ f’r wan or th’ other iv 
th’ big lads. Father Kelly mentioned th’ 
scrap in his sermon last Sunday. He said 
it was a disgraceful an’ corruptin’ affair an’ 
he was ashamed to see th’ young men iv 
th’ parish takin’ such inthrest in it in 
Lent. But late Winsdah afthernoon he 
came bustlin’ down th’ street. ‘Nice day,’ 
he says. It was poorin’ rain. ‘Tine,’ says 
I. ‘They was no parade to-day,’ he says. 
‘No,’ says I. ‘Too bad,’ says he, an’ he 
started to go. Thin he turned an’ says he: 
‘Be th’ way, how did that there foul an’ 
outhrajous affray in Carson City come 
out?’ ‘Fitz,’ says I, ‘in th’ fourteenth.’ 
‘Ye don’t say,’ he says, dancin’ around. 
‘Good,’ he says. ‘I told Father Doyle this 
mornin’ at breakfuss that if that red-headed 
man iver got wan punch at th’ other lad, 
I’d bet a new cassock—Oh, dear!’ he says, 
‘what am I sayin’?’ ‘Ye’re sayin’,’ says 
I, ‘what nine-tenths iv th’ people, laymen 
an’ clergy, are sayin’,’ I says. ‘Well,’ he 
says, ‘I guess ye’re right,’ he says. ‘Afther 
all.’ he says, ‘an’ undher all, we’re mere 
brutes, an’ it on’y takes two lads more 
brutal than th’ rest f’r to expose th’ streak 
in th’ bestiv us. Fooree rules th’ wur-ruld 
an’ th’ churches is empty whin th’ blood 
begins to flow,’ he says. ‘It’s too bad, too 
bad,’ he says. ‘Tell me, was Corbett much 


hurted?’ he says.” 


| 
| 





year as a member of the Reds. 


| dawn of a new era in the game.” 








MR. GROH CONTINUES TO PLAY 

WITH HIS HOME TEAM 
sce EINIE’ GROH may yet turn out 

to be the Dred Scott of baseball 
litigations,” in the opinion of the sporting 
editor of the New York Evening Telegram, 
who joins his brother sports critics in eom- 
menting on the fact that, much against his 
will, the prominent Cincinnatian player 
will continue to appear on the Cincinnati 
team. Groh, ealled ‘‘the late king of the 
holdouts,”’ refused to sign with his old elub 
until he exacted a promise that he should 
be sold or traded to some rival National 
League Club—the New York Giants, if 
baseball authorities are to be _ believed. 
His case was like that of many another 
mighty warrior of the diamond who, for 
some reason or other didn’t like the com- 
which he was playing. ‘‘Self- 


pany in 


determination” usually won the day in 
such cases, in spite of the way in which 
players are sold and traded about without 
“Unless 


to quote the writer of the 


much regard for their own desires. 
memory fails,” 
ealled 
Events in Sport” 


“Comment on Current 
in the New York Times, 
‘Slim’ Sallee and Mike 


Gonzales under such condition, the Yan- 


column 
“‘the Giants got 
kees acquired Carl Mays, the Cubs got 
Dave Robertson, and virtually all clubs 
at one time or another profited.”” Judge 
Landis’s decision takes into consideration 
the of the The 
people of Cincinnati wished to see Groh 


wishes baseball public. 
continue as the star third-baseman of the 


Reds. 
should 


Commissioner Landis 


fulfil 


Cincinnati 


ruled that he this contract 

Groh, after 
being quoted in press dispatches as abso- 
to such a course, went 
Nearly all the 
sports writers accept the matter in much 


the spirit of ‘‘ Babe”’ 


lutely opposed 
back to his old position. 


Ruth, who signs an 
article in the New York American, begin- 
ning ‘‘The 
Commissioner K. M. Landis stands out as 


decision handed down by 


one of the most important happenings in 
baseball and, in my opinion, marks the 
The 
sporting editor of the New York Times 
comments, in a similar vein: 


The recent decision of Judge Kenesaw 
M. Landis, Commissioner of Baseball, in 
the case of ‘‘ Heinie’’ Groh may be regarded 
as a warning to ball-players in the future 
that’ deserting a club for real or fancied 
grievances can not be rewarded by transfer 
to some other club. That Groh has been 
lost to the Giants, who had all but closed 
a deal for his services, will be regretted 
by local fans, who are keen to see their 
favorite teams made as strong as is possible, 
but probably none will deny that the new 
system will work to advantage in the long 
run. : 

The ruling was in keeping with other 
decisions of the learned jurist since he 
assumed the reins as director of baseball 
affairs. It was charged by some of those 
opposing his election to the position which 
he now holds that Judge Landis lacked the 
knowledge of baseball matters which 
would be needed for such a post, but his 
actions to date have not justified the con- 
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Douglas Fir 
Northern White Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Western Soft Pine 


Western Hemlock 
Washington Red Cedar 
Red Fir and Larch 
Norway Pine 


HOW FAR CAN INDUSTRY AFFORD TO RELY 


ON TRADITION AND HABIT? 


N every industry traditions become estab- 
lished —habits et firmly rooted. During 
prosperous times they go unchecked. 

But when a period of stress and keen com- 
= brings men back to earth, the alert 

usiness man checks up on the traditions 
and habits in his establishment. 

The great economies in production and 
the more careful utilization of materials 
come when necessity forces them. 

Just now the minds of all leaders in 
industry are searching for new standards of 
quality and economy. 


Col. W. B. Greely, United States Forester, 
recently said: “The United States contains 
manufacturing industries which use wood 
exceeding in volume of product and in 
variety all the rest of the world put together. 
About 22 to 25 billion feet of lumber every 
year go into our manufactures.” 

From matches to motor cars, this vast 
quantity of lumber goes into countless 
articles of every day use. One way or 
another it reaches every man, woman and 
child in the land. 

Yet less attention has been given to the 
proper use of wood than almost any other 
commodity. 

Factors control the selection of lumber 
which would not be tolerated in the pur- 
chase of steel or rubber or other materials. 
Appearance, price, traditions, habits— 
almost anything but the characteristics that 
make a wood especially adapted for a 
specific purpose. 

Through experiment and experience great 
progress has been made in the last decade 


in the scientific knowledge about the char- 
acteristics and adaptabilities of the various 
—— of wood—their strength, their dur- 
ability, how they will act under given 
conditions of service. Close study has been 
made of what grade of lumber will function 
most economically. 


In terms of the manufacturer’s product 
this means higher quality, longer service, 
pe economy of manufacture. Exact 

owledge rather than habit, guesswork or 


tradition. 1) 


What we advocate is conservation and 
economy through the use of the right wood 
and the right grade in its proper ly 


To this end we will supply to ape 
dealers and to the public, any desired infor- 
mation as to the qualities of the different 
species and the best wood for a given 
purpose. 

This service will be as broad and im- 
partial as we know how to make it. We 
are not partisans of any particular species 
of wood. We advise the best lumber for 
the purpose, whether we handle it or not. 

From now on the Weyerhaeuser Forest 
Products trade-mark will be plainly stamped 
on our product. 

When you buy lumber for any purpose, 
no matter how much or how little, you can 
look at the mark and know that you are 
getting a standard article of known merit. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distrib- 
uted through the established trade channels 
by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, 
Spokane, Washington, with branch offices 
and representatives throughout the country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on the 
Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States. 
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SIMPLEX 


The Laundered Roll Front 
TROPICAL WEIGHT Collar 


for Summer wear. 


Favored for every Summer occa- 
sion because it combines Light 
Weight, Comfort and Smartness. 


SIMPLEX, like all of the 


EW 
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is made with the Patented Tie Pro- 
tecting Shield and Graduated Tie-space 
that— 


Save Your Tie, Time and Temper 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N. Y., Makers of 


HALLMARK SHIRTS and HALLMARK ATHLETIC 
UNDERWEAR 














You may motor, ride horseback, walk or fish to your heart’s content in 
ae ‘ ° ° 
America’s vacation land supreme —Glacier National Park. 
SUMMER TOURIST FARES 
Summer tourist tickets to Glacier National Park and return on sale June 1 to Septem- 
ber 15; to North Pacific Coast and California and return, direct or by diverse routes, 
on sale June | to September 30—limit, October 31. En route to North Pacific Coast, 
Alaska or California, visit Lake Chelan, Mt. Rainier and Crater Lake National Parks. 
Tours via motor, saddle-horse and launch by day, week or month. Modern hotels offer 
¢ accommodations. Glacier Park ison the main line of the Great Northern Railway. 
Tourist tickets in connection with Trans-Pacific Line Steamers to the Orient. Write 


a ee GREAT NORTHER 
THERN 
A. J. DICKINSON RAILWAY 


Pa er Traffic M 
— — St. Paul, Minn. 
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A. J. DICKINSON, Pass. Traffic Mer. Great Northern Ry., Dept. 36X4, St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send literature and aeroplane map of Glacier National Park. 
Name Address 
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* tention. Going a bit further than his 


predecessors in reaching sensible coneclu- 
sions has been the story of Judge Landis 
ever since he assumed charge of the sport. 
The Baseball Commissioner might have 
gone even further in his decision, tho the 
Groh case may be regarded as sufficient 
precedent to prevent a recurrence. It 
would be a good idea to sound a warning 
to all players that any ball-tosser who 
deserts his club for any reason will be 
ineligible to play with another team for the 
term of one year from the refusal to report 
for duty. This would make it necessary 
for a player to be on good terms with 
the club-owner holding title to his services 
before he could expect a transfer, even 
tho he might be dissatisfied. It may be 
argued that a hardship is worked on the 
player if he is compelled to perform where 
he is dissatisfied for one reason or another, 
but behind this is the outstanding fact 
that baseball can not be conducted unless 
the athlete recognizes the right of the 
owner to control his services at all times. 
His skill is the main asset of the owner, 
the thing that makes magnates willing to 
invest big money and pay large salaries. 





ENGLAND REPELS AN AMERICAN 
GOLF INVASION 


UR greatest amateur golf experts, at 

least three of them, in the opinion of 
an English journal, worthy of the title of 
“‘supergolfers’”’ were taken into camp at 
Hoylake, Scotland, by British champions 
so thoroughly that not one of the Amer- 
icans reached the semifinal. ‘‘Do not 
weep,” advises Arthur Brisbane, the 
Hearst editor, who evidently doesn’t care 
for golf. ‘‘If Americans are to be beaten 
at any game, let it be golf. You feel about 
an American playing golf as Dr. Johnson 
felt about a woman preaching. He was not 
surprized that she did not do it well; he 
wondered that she did it at all. So with 
Americans, you wonder that they play golf 
at all. 

‘**How a man, energetic and nervous,” 
Mr. Brisbane proceeds, with some heat, 
‘can hit a little white ball with a pre- 
posterously big club, then walk a hundred 
or two hundred yards to hit it again, is 
psychologically puzzling, especially as 
there is real work to be done.” 

This comforting view, which makes the 
‘horrid tale of the British championship” 
at Hoylake almost creditable to American 
manliness, is not accepted by many com- 
mentators. The New York Evening Mail 
speaks of the defeat as ‘‘a bitter disap- 
pointment.”” The cartoonist of the Co- 
lumbus Dispatch represents a youth labelled 
‘‘ American Supremacy in Athletics’ with 
a black eye which he is showing to a non- 
sympathetic Uncle Sam, with the com- 
plaint: ‘‘Look where that Englishman 
hit me!” ‘Well, Sonny, it won’t hurt 
you,” replies the philosophical Uncle. 
‘‘You’ve been pretty cocky lately!” 

It must have been largely a case of 











*‘nerves ,”’ speculate a number of American 
critics in explaining the drubbing, and 
accounts of the match in the London 
papers, where it was duly given more space 
and prominence than practically all the 
rest of the day’s news put together, seem 
to point to the same conclusion. Mr. 
Brisbane’s ‘“‘energetic and nervous’? Amer- 
icans were forced to play too many matches 
in too short a time. At the same time it is 
notable that Mr. Cyril Tolley, the English 
amateur champion, ‘‘blew up” in pre- 
cisely the same way and for precisely the 
same reasons. Tolley was beaten by a 
comparatively unknown golfer, following 
a display of golf characterized as ‘“‘hope- 
less.”” After this accident to the English- 
man, it may be easier to read the English 
critie’s story of a part of what happened 
to the Americans. He writes in the 
London Daily Telegraph: 


Master Bobbie Jones collapsed in the 
most astounding manner; Mr. Wright 
and Mr. Fownes engaged in the delectable 
process of cutting one another’s throats; 
Mr. James Douglas, a young Princeton 
graduate, was defeated by the great Mr. 
John Ball, who later in the day was de- 
feated by a revengeful American. But the 
most startling thing of all was Mr. Cyril 
Tolley’s terrible display against a compara- 
tively unknown plus golfer from the Mid- 
lands. Of the eight men left only one is a 
Scotsman—Mr. W. T. Hunter, who now 
plays his golf at Deal. This is a sorrowful 
day for Scotland. 

The greatest blow to American hopes was 
the overwhelming and extraordinary defeat 
of Master Bobbie Jones. After his lamenta- 
ble display of the previous day his end was 
foreshadowed. His commanding confi- 
dence had departed, and instead of 
dominating the situation, no matter who 
was his opponent, he was struggling, and 
struggling infernally hard, to prevent the 
complete breakdown. It came to-day; his 
nerve had gone and he was a lost soul. 
His immaculate pose was still there, but 
the supreme skill had gone. His driving 
was good in parts; his second shots lacked 
the sting and preciseness which were a 
striking feature of his game; his putting 
was so pathetically impotent that one 
eould almost shriek in an agony of despair. 
It was tragic to see this wonderful boy 
golfer reduced to a state of utter feeble- 
ness when he took the putter in his hand. 
No putt would go in; some hit the side 
of the hole and shot away; some bumped 
in and then hopped out again; others were 
struck with a vacillating hand and, of 
course, ran the length of a walking-stick 
past the hole without ever looking in. I 
believe he could have putted better with 
his driver, and so he admitted when all 
was over. ‘‘Well, Bobbie,” said Ouimet, 
patting him on the back, ‘‘you lasted 
longer than most of us, and that’s some- 
thing, after all.” ‘‘Yes,” said Chick 
Evans, ‘‘but how very, very terrible! We 
started putting like angels, and now we 
are children at it.” 

That sums up the position exactly. 
With the greens like glass, these super- 
goifers positively trembled with fright 
when a tiny putt of a couple of feet or so 
came to be tackled. A drive of 250 yards, 
an iron shot of 180 yards to the green are 
accomplished with an ease which verges on 
the mechanical; but a putt of one yard 
becomes a mystifying problem. How mad- 
dening, how absurd it all seems, but this is 
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HOSIERY 
_forMEN 





S bee avoid paying excessive 
prices for silk hosiery, it 

is not necessary to accept 
— something less than your 


/ good taste demands. 
Shawknit satisfies both pride 


and purse. 








At your dealer’s 
SHAW STOCKING CO 


Lowell. Mass. 
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White Rock 
GINGER ALE 
SARSAPARILLA 
ROOT BEER 


THC TRADE MARK OF HIGH 
CLASS BEVERAGES + + + 





Every first class 
dealer in your neigh- 
borhood has these 
reliable and-refresh- 


ing drinks. 
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Every sheet of Reystone Copper 
Steel is marked with the Key- 
stone. Look for this special mark. 


ROM the days of Tubal-cain 


to the present time, the progress of 
mankind has gone hand in hand with 
the development of steel. 





COnpeR ste™ 


the visions of the past. 


The crowning achievement of past endeavor is the 
mighty industry that has made steel, not a weapon of de- 
struction, but a product of constructive force enabling 
our nation to rise to a conspicuous place among the 
To further develop the sheet metal 
branch of the industry, and interests related to it, is the 
aim of this Company. This explains why our brands 
are everywhere recognized as symbols of quality. 


world’s powers. 


KEYSTONE Copper Steel is a material of special interest 
to all buyers and users of sheet metal. 
Steel alloy assures additional service and rust-resistance 
for roofing, siding, spouting, gutters, eaves trough, fumes, 
tanks, culverts, and all uses where lasting and satisfactory 
wear is the important factor. 


KEYSTON 


Rust-Resisting COPPER STEEL. 


Apollo 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 

as the standard of qual- 
ity since 184. APOLLO-KEYsTONE 
Galvanized Sheets are unequaledfor 
Culverts, Flumes, Tanks, Roofing, 
Siding, Spouting, Cornices and all 
forms of exposed sheet metal work. 
Write today for our Apollo booklet. 


Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











ROOFING TIN 


Carefully manufactured in every de- 


tail—grades up to 40 pounds coating. 


It is economy to demand 














We will gladly send you liter- 
ature describing this remark- | 
able product upon request. 


This Copper 








Black 


SHEET PRODUCTS 

Stove and Range Sheets, Special 
Sheets for Stamping, Automobile 
Sheets, Deep Drawing Sheets. Elec- 
trical Sheets, Corrugated Sheets, 
Show Card Stock, Japanning and 
Enameling Stock, Barrel and Keg 
Stock, Ceiling Sheets, etc., etc. 
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the game of golf—the knocking of a little 
ball into a little hole. What human 
tragedies surround this horribly perplexing 
and exasperating pastime! Master Jones 
took his defeat like a sportsman; there was 
no outward sign of anger, no boyish petu- 
lance, nothing that showed his annoyance 
at being beaten by a golfer who was not 
comparable in style or genius. He strode 
quickly across the thirteenth green, ex- 
tended his hand to his opponent—a man 
six feet two inches in height, a veritable 
gaint in comparison—and, looking up into 
his face, congratulated him with a most 
winning smile. 


A moral is found in the American 


defeat by an editorial writer in the New 
York Evening Mail, who comments: 


At least half the members of the team 
are good enough to win outright if the 
making of very low scores could win it. 
But it is clear that the whole team was 


| badly overgolfed. If its members had 


taken four or five days’ rest from the 
links before the championship they must 
have done a lot better. 

But at its best, the team was up against 
a much harder proposition than most 
people realized. It numbered only twelve 
men, three of whom, Evans, Jones, and 
Ouimet, even the British concede to be, 


| with Tolley, the finest amateurs in the 


It has made real’ 


world. The British in the tournament 
numbered over 200, and a large proportion 
of these players are capable of striking a 
day when they can beat par handsomely 
over even so difficult a course as Hoylake. 

But any golfer knows that a capacity 
to beat the impersonal par is a very differ- 
ent thing from that of winning a cham- 
pionship. The finest golfer in Britain for 
many years, measured by his ability to 
make low scores consistently, was John 
Graham, of Royal Liverpool. But Graham 
could never win the championship, because 
of his inability to stand the strain of match 
play. 

Many elements of psychology enter into 
the latter that do not enter into stroke 
competitions. It is significant that British 
professionals always decide their cham- 
pionship by stroke play. That is as it 
should be: the professional’s business is to 
demonstrate his ability in the science of 
the game. But the art of it belongs to the 
amateur, and that art is best tested in 
match play. 

If we had more hard, purely match-play 
tournaments among our own amateurs we 
need not fear the British. But we shall 
never again be able to beat them if we keep 
too closely to figuring on the score-card. 
It is a wise player who knows that he is 
foolish to waste his nervous energy and skill 
trying to get a 4 at a hole when a 6 would 
win it. 





A Delicate Point.—An American poli- 
tician, who at one time served his country 
in a very high legislative place, passed 
away, and a number of newspaper men were 
collaborating on an obituary notice. ‘‘What 
shall we say of him? ”’ asked one of the men. 

“Oh, just put down that he was always 
faithful to his trust.” 

“Yes,” answered another of the group, 
“that’s all right, but are you going to 
give the name of the trust? ’"—The Argo- 


| naut (San Francisco). 
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A MOUNTAIN OF BORAX 


HE largest known deposit of borax, 

recently discovered in Clark County, 
Nevada, comprises a hill of pure colemanite, 
a calcium borate, some 3,000 feet in length 
and 300 to 500 feet in height. It is esti- 
mated that more than a half million tons 
of the ore are in sight. The location is 
1814 miles from the main line of the Salt 
Lake Railroad, 4614 miles by automobile 
from Las Vegas, and about seven miles 
from the Colorado River. Though easily 
accessible, it is in a wild region, locally 
termed the ‘‘Muddy Mountain Country,” 
of which hitherto little has been known, 
says the writer of a descriptive note in The 
Chemical Age (New York): 


“Six months ago, prospectors decided 
to make a thorough exploration of this 
region. These two men, George D. Hart- 
man and Francis Marion Lovell, were 
‘grub-staked,’ the former by a woman in 
Salt Lake, and the latter hy Peter Buol of 
Las Vegas. After months of fruitless 
search in which they worked their way 
toward the Colorado River, the explorers 
came to the mouth of a narrow ecajion that 
looked like scores of other cafions they had 
investigated. Hartman, entering it a short 
distance, saw nothing of interest and sug- 
gested looking elsewhere. Lovell, however, 
had a ‘hunch,’ and going farther into the 
cafion, called back, ‘I think I see indica- 
tions of colemanite here.’ 

‘*Very soon the explorers came upon out- 
croppings of whitish ore resembling quartz, 
measuring across the exposed faces ten to 
twenty feet, and in one place forty-six feet 
or more. They continued their observa- 
tions until they had made an approximate 
estimate and were convinced they had dis- 
covered the largest known deposit of cole- 
manite. The date of discovery was Jan- 
uary 23, 1921, and the honor of discovery 
was credited by Hartman to Lovell. The 
discoverers offered their property to F. M. 
(Borax) Smith, who, after a brief investi- 
gation, was assured that the deposit of cole- 
manite was all that had been represented. 
Mr. Smith’s acquirement of the property 
is said to be one of the biggest mineral 
transactions of the kind ever made. 

“‘Colemanite was discovered in Death 
Valley in 1881 by F. M. Smith, now 
seventy-two years of age, and his associate 
at that time, W. T. Coleman. The latter 
proposed to call the ore ‘Smithite,’ but 
Smith successfully contended that Cole- 
manite, being more euphonious, should be 
the name. 

‘*When Smith first discovered borax at 
Teels’ Marsh, Nevada, forty-nine years 
ago, borax was little known and little used. 
It now has developed into great industrial 
importance. It is the intention of the 
West End Chemical Co. to begin ship- 
ments of colemanite as soon as possible 
from Dyke, Nevada, on the Salt Lake 
Railroad until a spur line is built to the 
property. The proximity of the deposit to 
the railroad and the ease with which it 
can be mined will enable the company to 
meet competition any place in the world. 

‘*Production and sale of borax in 1920, 
35,280 tons, valued at $5,674,000, surpass 
that of any previous year; in 1919, 28,518 
tons, valued at $4,351,891, were produced.” 
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Your Valuable Records 


Make Good Fuel 


But who wants to feed a fire with valuable records? 

You don’t, of course. 

Here is a revelation for you. 

Stay in the office during lunch hour and look on 
every desk. Just see how many papers and records 
are left there as fuel for a possible fire. 

The remedy is GF Allsteel Safes conveniently 
placed. A safe to give 24-hour protection must be 
near the desks where the records are used. 

GF Allsteel Safes have passed the rigid tests of 
the National Fire Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
give certified protection. Easily moved—stock in- 
teriors to suit any needs—compact and convenient. 

Call up our dealer or write for catalog. 


Allsteet Safes 





The General Fireproofing Company 
2148 Herringbone Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 


Branches: New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Philadelphia Seattle Washington, D. C. Atlanta 


Also Makers of Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath, and Other Fireproof 
Building Materials 
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Ne INVESTOR 
can afford 
-to make final 
selections for 
July until he 
has seen our 
list. 
NVESTORS BONDS 
are first mortgages 
/C salety! on the best city prop- 
erty, and are the same investments in 
which funds of the Madison & Kedzie 
State Bank are also placed. 
J NVESTORS BONDS pay the excep- 
tionally attractive interest of 7%. 
Deri BONDS can be bought on 
— payments starting as low 





Write today for Booklet No. H-109 


©@he INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK 
CHICAGO 
Inter-Southern Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 











How Henry Wilkinson Became Rich 


Although never favored by fortune, Henry Wilkinson 
died leaving a fortune. The small sums he was able to 
save never would have amounted to much ~~ for a dis- 
covery Henry made of the power of compound in’ By 
a simple but unsuspected method Henry Wilkineon Tenis 
his money and doubled it again and again. 
Henry Wilkinson’s system is not a secret. 
do with speculation. There.is nothing left to chance or luck. 
Itis 2 sound plan of investment which you or anyone else 
can 

Weiss for the Sg Ble of Henry Wilkinson and 

for free bookle Selecting Your Investments” 


GLMILLER & © 


513 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA. GA 
“First—The Investor's Welfare”’ 


It has nothing to 











INVENTORS Who desire to secure patent, ovis 

write for our guide book “HOV 

TOGET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch + 
tiption of your invention and we will give opinion of its 

patentable nature. 

RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 





Save Masonry Surfaces with 


STONE IEX 


4 dane ond by 4 house en is x 
of atm 
p= oh cous masonry walls. Wie such 
is the case, two brush coats of STONETEX 
is an immediate rem 
STONETEX isthe Protective Masonry Coat- 
ing. It prevents moisture-abso' meeption, | thereby 
otecti inst t st. 
pm Me pee a menor Try 
It beautthes the ome. 
Send for descriptive chart ee oa 
attractive ‘StoneTex | Masonry 
THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
Dept. D7 Detroit, Michigan 


Save Masonry Surfaces with Stonetex 
BRICK STUCCO CONCRETE 
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NEW YORK STATE’S DECLARATION OF WAR ON FAKE 
STOCK PROMOTERS 


EVERAL States have ‘‘ blue-sky laws” 
designed to prevent their people from 
parting with real cash to obtain worthless 
securities peddled by glib-tongued salesmen 
Since Wall Street is the 
it becomes 


and promoters. 
financial center of the country, 
a matter of extreme importance that New 
York State has enacted a law with ‘‘real 
teeth” to deal with such swindlers. The 
Empire State, we read in the New York 
Tribune, has always had laws to prosecute 


swindling when positive evidence of wrong- 


doing is available. But such proof is hard 
to obtain. The importance of the new 
Martin Law, we read, ‘“‘lies in the fact that 
it empowers the attorney-general of the 
State to conduct an investigation in cases 
where it is suspected an effort is being made 
to defraud the public through security offer- 
ings. Such an investigation can be made 
as thorough as the attorney-general’s office 
may desire, and on the findings of the in- 
vestigation legal action can be based.’’ The 
attorney-general, in the words of the statute, 
may investigate any sale or offering of se- 
curities when “‘he believes it to be in the 
public interest that an investigation be 
made,’”’ and may prosecute whenever he 
finds evidence of fraud. The Tribune notes 
that the new law ‘‘makes possible investi- 
gation of ‘wash sales’ of securities, bucket- 
ing of orders, and other practises frowned 
upon by the Charges have 
been made in various quarters that a large 
part of the transactions reported to have 
taken place daily on the New York curb 
market are fictitious and represent padding 
and ‘wash sales.’”’ We are reminded that: 


authorities. 


The booming speculative markets of 
1919, when the whole country seemed to 
be carried away with the fever of stock-gam- 
bling, saw the foisting upon the public of 
several hundreds of millions of dollars in 
worthless and near worthless stocks. Some 
of them enjoyed a market for a time, and 


then passed from public view. Others 
never had any market whatsoever. Thou- 


sands of folk traded good-as-gold United 
States Liberty bonds for stocks on which 
they were promised 50 to 100 per cent. 
profits overnight. When the speculative 
eraze subsided it left the public suffering 
with a bad headache and a flat pocketbook. 
The lesson was learned by many, but the 
need of further safeguards against fraud- 
ulent promotions is still imperative. 

A spokesman for leading Wall Street 
brokers is quoted as saying: 

We have high hopes that the Martin Act 
will prove effective in restraining the op- 
erations of fraudulent stock-selling without 
imposing upon legitimate business the in- 
superable burdens imposed by most of the 
so-called blue-sky acts. The difference 
between the Martin fraud bill and the so- 
called blue-sky acts is essentially this: the 
blue-sky acts attempt to prevent fraudulent 
issue by the requirement of the filing with 








some government department of a huge, 
indigestible mass of data and information 
preliminary to the issuance or sale of securi- 
ties, whereas the Martin Bill provides the 
machinery whereby just so soon as the 
attorney-general has reason to believe that 
fraudulent stocks are being sold, or are 
about to be sold, he may summarily enjoin 
further sales pending a thorough investi- 
gation. 

The savings-banks of New York State in- 
dorsed the new law at their recent conven- 
tion. They will the 
general in smoking out and rounding up 
” says the 


“assist attorney- 


every fake promoter in the State, 
banker who will have charge of the Savings- 
Banks Association’s campaign to collect 
evidence of fraud as provided for by the 
statute. Says this banker, as quoted in 
The Tribune: 

Millions of dollars have been drawn from 
savings-banks in this country in the last 
few years and invested in fake stock 
schemes. The vultures who operate these 
devices are becoming bolder every day. 
Only the other day at this convention a 
member of this association received a 
cleverly worded and alluringly illustrated 
pamphlet which drew an odious comparison 
between the man or woman who put his or 
her savings in a savings-bank and the man 
or woman who invested in’ oil stock. 
Even in this advertisement the law pro- 
hibiting the use of the words “‘savings- 
bank”’ in financial advertising, except by 
savings-banks, was violated. The pam- 
phlet was so alluring that it would make a 
strong appeal to the foreign-born citizen or 
the struggling workman who had a savings- 
account to draw his money out of the bank 
and put it into the stock offered for sale. 





DISGUISED IMPORTS FROM GER- 
MANY—An increase of ‘‘Swiss’’ imports 
into Canada from $1,400,000 to $11,857,- 
272 in two years has aroused the suspicions 
of the Canadian Reconstruction Associa- 
tion and brought forth a demand for gov- 
ernment punishment of merchants who 
have camouflaged shipments which origi- 
nally originated in Germany. This inci- 
dent recalls to the mind of The Wall Street 
Journal ‘‘the marvellous expansion of our 
ecommerce with the neutral Scandinavian 
countries contiguous to Germany immedi- 
ately following the war.’”’ It seems to this 
daily that a surveillance of European trade 
hardly less exacting than that exercised by 
the Allies during the war ‘‘would be re- 
quired to control, check, regulate, and li- 
eense the extent of German reexports to 
Canada, America, or to Britain— 
with its highly organized and sensitive in- 
spection service in connection with trade 
markings.’”’ We read further: 

Sentimentally, German trade is almost 
as near to that of Switzerland as the com- 
merce of Scotland with England or of 
America with the United Kingdom. _Irre- 


even 
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Anti-Skid Safety Tread 
SILVERTOWN 





Effective May ind 


Goodrich Tire Prices 


reduced DQ) per cent 


The last word in Quality 
The best word in Price 


ilvertown 
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32*3%| | 532.90 | |$290 
3241) 541.85 | |53.55 
33*4/ | $43.10 | |*3.70 
32x4:| | $47.30 | |°450 
33«4%| | 548.40 | |°465 
344,| | °490.65 | |%4.75 
33«5 || 58.90 | |°5.55 
35*5|| $61.90 _| [°5.80 
Fabric Tires 

Smooth| 303 |912.00| | Safety|32*4|$26.90 
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Sprinkle It 
Into Your 


Shoes : Foot-Bath 


— a 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder for the Feet 


Takes the friction from the shoe, relieves the pain of corns, bunions, callouses 
and sore spots, freshens the feet and gives new vigor. 
Makes Tight or New Shoes Feel Easy 

At night, when your feet are tired, sore and swollen from walking or dancing, 
sprinkle Allen’s - Foot = Ease 
in the foot-bath and enjoy 
the bliss. of feet without 
an ache. 

Over One Million five hundred 
thousand pounds of Powder for the 


Feet were used by our Army and 
Navy during the war. 


Ask For 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
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A Series of Pencil Portraits, 
No. 6—THE CASHIER 











Grorce Pirman, the cashier, used to say that 
he didn’t think he would ever get hold of a 
pencil that exactly suited his hand and work. 


Then one day some one persuaded him to try 
a Dixon’s Eldorado. 


The change was miraculous. They say that 
the bandits held up George in New York the 
other day and the only thing he begged to 
be allowed to keep was his Eldorado pencil! 


ELDorADO 


dhe master drawing pencil” 






Write 
for these 
Good Booklets 


One is called 
“Finding Your 
Pencil”? — a pen- 
cil service booklet 
for every one who 
usesapencil. Write 
for it. It will help 
you choose exactly 
the right pencil for 
your particular 
work. Also write for 
our booklet — “‘A 
Study In Sepia’’. It 
shows the character 
of work that can be 
done with Dixon’s 
“BEST” Colored 


Pencils. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY a ltl ae on 
Pencn. Derr. 41-J Jersey City, N. J. 17 leads — ome for every 


Canadian Distributors: A. RB. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 



























need or preference. J 
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proachable as is the neutrality of Switzer 
land, the highest, strongest legal barriers 
interposed to trade are not insurmountable 
by commercial ingenuity, stimulated as in 
the case of Holland and Switzerland by an 
open land frontier, forming no real bound- 
ary of social intercourse. 

Certainly regulations have yet to be de- 
vised to mark the exact stage of transfor- 
mation at which a German product can not 
by some formal factory process become an 
original Swiss, Hungarian, Polish, Swedish, 
or Dutch export. 





FALLING LIVING COSTS IN 
BRITAIN 
HE London Economist cites The 
Labor Gazette as authority for the 
statement that the average level of English 
retail prices in the statistics prepared by 
the Ministry of Labor (including food, 
rent, clothing, fuel, and light and mis- 
cellaneous items) was on May 1 128 per 


* eent. above that of July, 1914, as compared 


with 165 per cent. at January 1, 1920. Re- 
tail food prices in April, it is noted, declined 
6 points, butter, margarine, bacon, eggs, and 
milk all contributing to the fall. The table 
printed in The Economist shows that a 
steady monthly decline in general prices 
has been going on since November last: 
ALL ITEMS: AVERAGE PERCENTAGE INCREASE 
OVER JULY, 1914 


1920 Per Cent. 
Jamuery........ PARE AACS fe Sey 22 Wek 125 
February. .... ‘ .. 130 
March...... 130 
eS 132 
May. 141 
_ eee 150 
July. de ide-« . 182 
August... ; : ~ 155 
September . . os 
October... ... .. 164 
November... .. i . 176 
December... ..... ; .- 169 

1921 
January. ... 5 165 
February... . ‘ | 
March .. . ‘ ‘ 141 
a. Sie 133 
BY. xed5e0 128 





NEW LOW RECORDS FOR 
ROMANOFFS 
T may be news to some readers that 
there is still a market for paper money 
issued by the old Czaristic Government in 
Russia, tho it would seem to be of value 
chiefly as a curiosity. The New York 
Evening Post ealls attention to the fact that 
new low records were made by the ‘“ Ro- 
manofis’’ at the end of last month. Rubles, 
with a par value of 50 cents, sold at .28 of 
a cent, and— 


There is little doubt that the 500-ruble 
notes could be obtained in immense 
amounts at the rate of 4 rubles for a cent, 
or 25 cents for 100 rubles. This crumbling 
away of the market is due to the fact that 
importations to this city have assumed an 
enormous volume, completely swamping 
the demand. The internal 5% per cent. 
Russian bonds issued by the Romanoff 
régime also established a new low level, 
selling at 544, meaning thaf a 1,000-rub!le 
5% per cent. bond could be obtained for 
$5.50. These bonds were placed in large 
amounts before the war at $230 to the 
1,000-ruble bond. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES DECLINING 
MORE SLOWLY 
ry the month of May, it seems 

to the editor of Bradstreet’s, there was 
an approach to something like price stabili- 
zation, at least as far as wholesale prices 
are concerned. For several weeks, as 
shown in the regular reports, “liquidation 
of many farm products slowed down. 
Wheat sharply advanced. Cotton steadied 
and enough other quotations stood still to 
offset declines which marfifested themselves 
in some few commodities, notably dairy 
products and some live stock.” The 
monthly index-number of June 1 marked 
a decline of only 1.9 per cent. for the month. 
This was the lowest price average since 


November 1, 1915, being a decline of 16.1 “CLEAR THE WAYS 1? 


per cent. from January 1 this year and 
49.1 per cent. from February 1, 1920, to a NN fy, HEN a ship is ready to be launched 
B the order goes out to “clear the ways!” 


peak point of prices. According to Brad- 

street’s, about 85 per cent. of the rise above fa the Gold of thdiness and.6 , Nie Continaness 

prewar wholesale prices has been canceled. and Commercial Banks “‘clear the ways” for the leanch 
ing of American enterprise. 

May 1, we note an actual advance in prices 

of breadstuffs, metals, oils, building ma- 

visions, and textiles continue to drop. A COMMERCIAL 


mmm le: 














MUTA 


Comparing June 1 figures with those of 

terials, and chemicals; while live stock, pro- e CONTINE 

writer on the New York Eveniny Post's 
financial page, after studying price computa- 


tions made by several authorities, concludes CHICAGO 
that “‘the most marked slackening in the Complete Banking Service 
rate of decline that has appeared recently More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 








came last month.” He continues: 
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Thirsty Quality \, 








Breadstuff prices rose sharply during 
May, thus tending to offset continued de- 
clines in other groups carried by the index- 
numbers. General declines in recent 
months do not compare in magnitude with 
those recorded last fall. The three prin- 
cipal monthly indices showing price move- 
ments in 1921 are given below, with 1913 
averages as 100. The table also shows the 
percentage of decline from each preceding 
month: 















“BRADSTREET E 
Index Decline Thirst, that which is so vitally essential to a good % 
IEE, 5c suian gebides 100 Wf towel, is most difficult to obtain. It cannot be 
99 im ~ . . . 
January 1, 1924.7". zanasce 4 ere % written or talked into a towel—it must be built in. 
February 1. ove sediseléwe JIN —2.3 In every ScotTissue Towel there are a million 
March Loos cee eeeeewewene in —+ or more active, clean, soft, Thirsty Fibres waiting 
Rs ix 4. s.zinsiaraiccaae aaa —4.9 Ld = to serve your dripping wet hands or face. y 
PMD. cc ewccsccscosveses. BRD —1.9 e Trade Mark Thirsty Fibre is found only in ScotTissue Towels, i 
Dun e making ScotTissue a towel that cannot be copied. 
Index Decline Thirsty Fi —— mae! *Tis Thirsty Fibre that gives ScotTissue a towel 
ae set eeeeeeeeees 100 ‘od j Werke the Wecheom” with 168 square inches of drying power—a towel t 
Rid a dttrataal dg 164 AS > Thirsty Fibre’s battle cry is of thirsty fibres each of which absorbs four times Ps 
ue —6.5 “They Dry” and he repre- —_ its weight in water. 
144 =z t — Fick odpm 2 = Thirsty Fibre gives to ScotTissue Towels that j 
= $+ ° prc His Slogan is—They distinctive character which makes them so comfort- b 
‘ onan Dy. able and economical. } 
BUREAU OFf LABOR Free—‘Thirsty Fibre—His Biography”’ is a very 
In ex Decline ° interesting book that you will enjoy. It is sent e 
100 ak © s. P. co. F 
Oy” replat 272 on res. 
January 1, 1921 189 wl 
i RS ae ES eae 177 —6.4 ry j 
eee ee ae 167 —5.6 
PES ee 162 —3.0 
ch be oven dhe odten tenet 154 —4.9 
fey ar ee ees 
t 1 efficiency and economy are recognized 
‘ rioag last figure reported by the Bureau of ‘ Wisoeeee el S ee oa Che a eae 
abor Statistics, which computes its index are kept, ScotTissue Towels are purchased exclusively 
from the average prices during the month % and prove their ultimate economy. 
rather than from prices on the first of the $s tt C 
, 'e aper ‘ 
month, as do Bradstreet’s and Dun’s, shows ®, se P ap ompany 
a decline of 44 per cent. from the 1920 peak. 'e Chester, Pa. 
Bradstreet’s index, which represents raw ~~, New York Chicago 
materials primarily, has fallen 49 per cent. %& San Francisco @e 
from its peak and stands only 15 per cent. * Cam, —” 
above the 1913 level. * Cam cam © 
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Canadian 
National 


frailways 





Y 
CANADA Calls You! 


Vacation Land of Ideal Summer Climate 


Hay fever is unknown in this clear, pine-and-balsam 
scented air. Unlimited territory to choose from— 
cloud tipped mountains and rugged foothills inviting 

oration; wide valleys of woods and streams and 

flowers; turquoise lakes with sandy beaches; the 
poe * cr, of camp life or the luxury of the 
finest 

In ae your Ideal Vacation is realized; Algonauin 
Park—Muskoka Lakes—Great Lakes Cruise—Georgian 
Bay—Lake of Bays —Kawartha Lakes—Timagami—Nip- 
igon—Quetico— Minaki—Lower St. Lawrence and Mar- 
itime Provinces. Fishing, boating. — golf. A sum- 
mer playground in the great out-of-door. 

asper Park, Alberta, and Mount cans Park, Brit- 
= ee. embrace the scenic mountain wonders of 


For full information write 
Canadian National or Grand Trunk 
ys 
at any of the following addresses 


Ask for Booklet R, mentioning districts that 
interest you 


Boston, 294 Washington St. a 518 Second Ave. 


ay nh ee Broadway 
Chicago,'64 West Adame St. Pittsburgh, 509 Park Bids. 
Cincinnati, 406 Traction Bidg. 


Laclede 
Detroit, 527 Majestic Bldg. 1, 
Kansas City, 710 Railway San Francisco, 689 Market St. 
Exchange Bidg. Seattle, 902 Ave. 


Fishing, Hunting and Camping 


Real ay and hunting in vide streams and un- 
svoiled bi; FS ame country in NOVA SCOTIA, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, _ ONTARIO, ALBERTA 
and BRITISH COLUMBIA. For full information write 
G. T. Bell, Passenger Traffic Manager. Grand Trunk 
Railway System, Montreal, or H. H. Melanson, Passenger 
oe anager, Canadian National Railways, Toronto. 
G.A _ esereiaom, G. A. P. D., G. T. R. Station, Portland, 











FOR g MEN OF BRAINS 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST 











LOSS IN EFFICIENCY 


will always accompany excessive vibra- 
tion. Particularly is this true when the 
machinery vibrations are transmitted to 
the floor and walls of the building. 
For example, the operation of a cylinder 
press has prevented a photographer in 
another part of the building from using 
a certain sensitized paper, because of the 
vibration of the floor. 

Tell us about your problem— 


we are anxious to solve it. 


GENERAL 
MACHINERY FOUNDATIONS CO. 








Harrison Building Philadelphia, U. S. A. 




















CURRENT 





* EVENTS 











FOREIGN 


June 8.—Armed Sinn-Feiners cut several 
hundred telegraph and telephone wires 
in an effort to isolate London and 
Liverpool. Outbreaks in Dublin result 
in the death of one civilian and the 
serious wounding of five policemen and 
five civilians. 


General von Hoefer, commanding Ger- 
man forces in Upper Silesia, promises 
the British commander to refrain from 
any further forward movement. At 
Kandrzin, Upper Silesia, Polish insur- 
gents sie repulsed with severe losses 
after five counter-attacks on the Ger- 
mans, who take 1,700 prisoners. 


Turkish Nationalist authorities have 
opened the frontiers to admit Moslem 
Bolshevik troops concentrated on the 
Armenian border, according to a dis- 
patch from Constantinople. 


June 9.—The British Government issues 
as a ‘“‘White Paper” the text of what 
purports to be the draft of a proposed 
treaty between the Russian Soviet 
Government and the ‘Republic of 
Ireland,” alleged to have been captured 
in Dublin. 


The British clear the district from Cosel- 
litz to Schoenwarde, in Upper Silesia, 
of insurgent Poles. 


June 10.—The Far-Eastern Republic’s 
representative at Peking hands notes 
to the Chinese Government and to the 
Japanese, British, and American Min- 
isters, reiterating the Far-Eastern 
Government’s protest against Japan’s 
interference in Siberia. 


The Inter-Allied Commission orders 
armed Germans in Silesia to withdraw 
to the west of the Oder River and the 
Poles to withdraw to the boundary 
between Rybnik and Ratibor, according 
to a dispatch from London. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Osaka 
adopts a resolution petitioning the Jap- 
anese Government to take the initi- 
ative in communicating with the 
United States and Great Britain rela- 
tive to disarmament. 


June 11.—Twenty-two Unionist repre- 
sentatives are elected without opposi- 
tion as members of the Senate in the 
Northern Irish Parliament. National- 
ists and Sinn-Feiners ignore the election. 


June 12.—Masked assassins slay four men, 
and two others are killed in street- 
rioting, in Belfast. 


June 13.—Italy assures Great Britain of 
full support for the British plan to 
reestablish the authority of the Allied 
Commission of control over the dis- 
turbed area of Upper Silesia. 


June 14.—Mustafa Kemal Pasha, leader of 
the Turkish Nationalists, threatens the 
British Empire with a Moslem uprising, 
according to a Constantinople dispatch 
to London. 


Japan is ready to agree to the United 
States exercising complete control over 
the American cables traversing the 

Island of Yap to Mendana and to 
Guam, according to a report in London, 
but is averse to internationalization of 
the island. 


Serious rioting continues in Belfast; one 
girl is killed and two women are in- 
jured. At Lisacul, Crown forces sur- 








orize and scatter fifty civilians, said to 
ave been drilling, and kill one. 


Great Britain will replace the existing 
Provisional Native Government of 
Mesopotamia by the creation of an 
Arab state, Winston Churchill, Co- 
lonial Secretary, announces in the 
House of Commons. 


CONGRESS 


June 8.—The Senate provides for an 


Army of 150,000 men by voting to ap- 
propriate $81,000,000, or $2,000,000 
below the sum recommended by the 
Military Committee. The Army Bill 
now goes to conference. 


June 9.—The Senate adopts a resolution 


to inquire into the speech of Admiral 
Sims in England directed against certain 
Irish elements in America. 


The Senate adopts a resolution providing 
for a select committee to investigate 
all government agencies dealing with 
former service men. 


June 10.—The House passes the Sweet 


Bill for coordination of the various 
agencies for relief of former service 
men under a Bureau in the Treasury 
Department. 


June 13.—The Porter resolution to termi- 


nate the state of war between the 
United States and the Central Powers 
passes the House by a vote of 305 to 61. 


DOMESTIC 


June 8.—Secretary of the Navy Denby 


orders Admiral Sims to report on his 
speech in England arraigning Sinn- 
Feiners in America. 


The Republican National Committee 
adopts a rule restricting the number of 
. delegates from Southern States to two 
from a district if there were 10,000 
Republican votes cast in the preceding 
Congressional election, and no delegate 
unless there were 2,500 Republican 
votes cast. No district will have dele- 
gates unless that district has a bona-fide 
Republican organization and a Re- 
publican candidate for Congress in the 
preceding election. 


June 9.—Col. Frederick W. Galbraith, Jr., 


commander of the American Legion, 
is killed in a motor-car accident near 
Indianapolis. 


June 10.—The White House announces the 


appointment of Roy Haynes, of Hills- 
boro, Ohio, as National Prohibition 
Commissioner, to sueceed John F. 
Kramer. 


Secretary of the Navy Denby 
cables Admiral Sims to return from 
England and report in person on his 
recent speech on Sinn-Fein activities 
in America. 


The Secretaries of War, Navy, and 
Commerce decide to recommend to 
Congress the purehase of the Cape 
Cod Canal by the Government for 
$11,500,000. 


June 12.—President Harding’s recommen- 


dation that the Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific coast marine workers settle their 
strike by accepting the six months’ 
agreement and a 15 per cent. wage 
reduction is rejected i“ the Marine 
Engineers’ Beneficial Association. 
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1 Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 


yam, 

2 Oscar Wilde’s Ballad of 
Reading Jail. 

5 Socialism vs. Anarchism, 
De Leon 

6 Short Stories. De Mau- 
passant. 

10 Crime and Criminals. 
Clarence Darrow. 


11 Debate on Religion 
between John Haynes 
Holmes and George 
Bowne. 


t2 Poe’s Tales of Mystery. 

13 Is Free Will a Fact or a 
Fallacy? Debate. 

14 What Every Girl Should 
Know. Mrs. Sanger. 

15 Balzac’s Stories. 

16 Religion of Capital. La 
Fargue. 

17 Facts About 
tisan gue, 

18 Idle Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow. Jerome. 

19 Nietzsche: Who He Was 
and What He Stood For. 

20 Let’s Laugh. Nasby. 

21 Carmen. Merimee. 

22 Money Question. 
man, 

25 Rhyming Dictionary. 

26 On Going to Church. 
Bernard Shaw. 

27 Last Days of a _ Con- 
demned Man. Victor 
Hugo. 

28 Toleration. Voltaire. 

29 Dreams. Schreiner. 

30 What Life Means to Me. 
Jack London. 

31 Pelleas and Melisande, 
Maeterlinck. 

32 Poe’s Poems. 

33 Brann: Smasher of 
Shams. 

35 Maxims of La Rochefou- 
caul 

36 Soul of Man Under So- 
cialism. Wilde. 

37 Dream of John Ball. 
William Morris. 

38 Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Stevenson. 

40 House and the Brain. 
Bulwer Lytton. 

41 Christmas 
Dickens. 

42 From Monkey to Man, 
or the Romance of Evo- 
lution, 

43 Marriage and Divorce. 
Debate by Horace Greeley 
and Robert Owen. 

44 Aesop’s Fables. 

45 Tolstoi’s Stories. 

46 Salome. Wilde. 

47 He Renounced the Faith. 
Jack London. 

48 Bacon’s Essays. 

45 Three Lectures on Evo- 


Non-Par- 


Hoff- 


Carol. 


lution. Haeckel. 

50 Common Sense. Tom 
Paine. 

51 Bruno: His Life and 
Martyrdom. - 


52 Voltaire, an Oration by 
Victor Hugo. 

53 Insects and Men: In- 
stinct and Reason. Clar- 
ence Darrow. 

54 Importance of Being 
Earnest. O. Wilde. 

56 Wisdom of Ingersoll. 

57. Rip Van Winkle. 

58 Boccaccio’s Stories. 

59 Epigrams of Wit. 

60 Emerson’s Essay on Love, 

61 Tolstoi’s Essays. 

62 Schopenhauer’s Essays. 

63 Questions and Answers 
About Socialism. 

64 Socialist Appeal. Quota- 
tions from Authoritative 


Sources. > 

65 Meditations “of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

66 Kate O’Hare’s Prison 
Letters. 

68 Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 


Order by Number 


Any 
Any 
Any 


Any 


1 Book 
5 Books at 20c each 
10 Books at 15c each 
Any 25 Books at 12c each 
50 Books at 10c each 
Any 100 Books at 9c each 


Complete Set 
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A Bargain Library For Book Lovers 


_ 2. am 
. 1.00 
_. ka 

. oe 
+ oa 
- 

. 16.00 








Three million of these books have already been sold. 
dous production makes possible these extremely low prices. 
such a small cost no lover of literature can afford not to have this 
entire collection of the world’s best books. 
cost from $1.00 to $3.00 in more expensive bindings. 
the books you want and order by number. 
means you want “‘Poe’s Poems.”’ 


Many of them would 


For instance: “‘32”’ 


Tremen- 
At 


Pick out 








69 The Life of Debs. 

70 Lamb’s Essays. 

71 Poems of Evolution. 
Anthology. 

72. Color of Life. E, 
deman-Julius. 

74 On the Threshold of Sex. 

75 The Choice of Books. 
Carlyle. 


Hal- 


76 The Prince of Peace. 
Bryan. 
78 How to Be an Orator. 


John P. Altgeld. 

79 Enoch Arden. Tennyson. 

80 Pillars of Society. Ibsen. 

81 Care of the Baby. 

82 Common Faults in Writ- 
ing English. 

83 Marriage: Its Past, Pres- 
ent and Future. Annie 
Besant. 

85 The Attack on the Mill. 
Emile Zola. 


86 On Reading. George 
Brandes. 

87 Love: An Essay. Mon- 
taigne. 

88 Vindication of Tom 
Paine. Ingersoll. 


89 Love Letters of Men and 
Women of Genius. 
90 Public Defender: Debate. 
91 Manhood: The Facts of 
Life Presented to Men. 
92 Hypnotism Made Plain. 
93 How to Live 100 Years. 
Cornaro. 

94 Trial and Death of Soc- 
rates. 

95 Confessions of an Opium 
Eater. De Quincey. 

9% Dialogues of Plato. 

98 How to Love. 


Order by Number 


100 


101 
102 


103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
il 


112 


113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 


123 


Tartuffe. Moliere. 

The Red Laugh, An- 

dreyev. 

Thoughts of Pascal. 

Tales of Sherlock 

Holmes. 

Pocket Theology. 

taire. 

Battle of Waterloo. 
ugo. 

Seven That Were 

Hanged. Andreyev. 

Thoughts and Aphor- 

isms. Geo. Sand. 

Howto StrengthenMind 

and Memory. 

How to ~ Yt a 

Healthy Min 


Vol- 


How to - a 
Strong Will. 
How to Develop a 


Magnetic Personality. 
How to Attract Friends 
and Friendship. 
How to Be a Leader of 
thers. 
Proverbs of England, 
Proverbs of France. 
Proverbs of Japan. 
Proverbs of China, 
Proverbs of Italy. 
Proverbs of Russia. 
Proverbs of Ireland, 
Proverbs of Spain. 
Proverbs of Arabia. 
Debate on Spiritualism. 
Conan Doyle and Joseph 
McCabe. 
Debate 
anism. 


on Vegetari- 


124 Keir Hardie’s Epigrams 


125 


hes of Wood- 


ilson, 


War S 
row 


Order by Number 


126 


128 


130 


131 
132 
133 
134 


13 


1) 


136 
137 
138 


139 


14 


a 


142 


143 


144 


145 
146 


147 
148 


History of Rome. A. E. 
Giles. 

What Every Ex tant 
Mother Should — 
Julius Caesar: Who He 
Was and What He Ac- 
complished. 
Controversy on Christi- 
anity. Debate Between 
Ingersoll and Gladstone 
Redemption. Tolstoi. 
Foundations of Religion. 
Principles of Electricity. 
How to Organize Co- 
operatives. 

Socialism for Million- 
aires. Bernard Shaw. 
Training of the Child, 
Home Nursing. 

Studies in Pessimism. 
Schopenhauer. 
Fight for Your 
Ben Hanford. 
America’s Prison Hell, 
Kate O'Hare. 

Would Practice of 
Christ’s Teachings 
Make for Social Prog- 
ress? Debate Between 
Scott Nearing and Dr. 
Percy Ward, 

Bismarck and the Ger- 
man Empire. Professor 
Bowicke. 

Pope Leo’s Encyclical on 
Socialism and Blatch- 
ford’s Reply. 

Was Poe Immoral? 
Sarah Helen Whitman. 
Five Great Ghost Stories 
Snow-Bound, Whittier. 
Pied Piper. 
Cromwelland His Times, 
Strength of the Strong. 
Jack London, 


Life. 


Order by Number 








BOOKS ARE GUARANTEED : 
and your money will be refunded. 
from 64 to 160 pages each. 

an 





clearly on good boo 
Convenient to carry in your ot 


ORDER YOURS NOW: 


If not satisfactory, return them 

Books are pocket size and run 
Pwn. yy original texts. 
din heavy card cover paper. 


Our volume of orders is tremendous. 
We suggest that you order early. Postage paid on all cash orders. 
All C. O. D. orders sent carriage charges collect. 
list at once, with check, money order or draft. 
checks for exchange. 


Printed 


Send in your 
Add 10c to 








Send All Orders to 
E. H.Julius;Pres. Appeal Pub. Co.,580 Appeal Bidg.,Girard,Kansas 
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149 Socialist Ginger-Box. 
150 Socialist Pepper- Box. 
151 Man Who Would Be 
King. Kipling. 
Foundations of Labor 
Movement. Wendell 
Phillips. 

Socialism and How It Is 
Coming. Upton Sinclair. 


154 Epigrams of Ibsen. 

155 Maxims of Napoleon. 
156 Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
157 Marx vs. Tolstoi. Debate 
158 Alice in Wonderland. 


152 


15. 


n 


159 Lincoln and the Work- 
ing Class. 

160 Ingersoll’s Lecture on 
Shakespeare. 

161 Country of the Blind. 
H, G. Wells, 

162 Kari Marx and _ the 


American Civil War. 
Michael Angelo’s Son- 
nets. 
Discover 


16 


nn 


of the Future. 

ells. 

166 English as She Is Spoke. 

Mark Twain. 

Rules of Health, 

Plutarch, 

Epigrams of Oscar 

ilde. 

169 Shall Church Property 
Be Taxed? Debate. 

170 Socialization of Money. 

Daniel De Leon. 

Has Life Any Meaning? 

Debate Between Frank 

Harris and Percy Ward. 

172 Evolution of Love. Ellen 
Key. 


16 


_ 


168 


17 


173 Vision of Sir Launfal. 

Lowell, : 

Free Speech Trial of 

Wm., Penn. 

175 Science of History. 

Froude. 

177 Subjection of Women, 
John Stuart Mill. 


179 Constitution of League 
of Nations. 


180 > _—e, of Bernard 
Shaw. 


181 Epigrams of Thoreau. 
182 Steps Toward Socialism. 
183 Realism in Art and 
Literature. Clarence 
Darrow. 

Primitive Beliefs. H. M. 
Tichenor. 

History of Printing. 
Disraeli. 


184 
185 


“ The 
Allan 


How I 
Raven.”’ 
Poe. 


wrote 
Edgar 


186 


187 The Humor of Whistler. 

199 Psycho-Analysis — The 

Key to Human Behavior. 

William J. Fielding. 

Evolution vs. Religion. 

Ramsden Balmforth. 

192 Book of Synonyms. 

193 Solution of Trust Prob- 
lem. bate. 

Sociol 

cism. 

195 How to Keep Well. 

19% The Marquise. George 
Sand. 


191 


194 and Catholi- 
Leon. 


197 Whimsicalities, Witti- 

cisms and Reflections of 

Madame De Sevigne. 

198 Majesty of Justice, 
Anatole France. 

199 Studies in Sociology. 
Wentworth, 

200 Ignorant Philosopher. 

Voltaire. 

Satan and the Saints. 

. Tichenor. 

202 Survival of the Fittest. 
H,. M. Tichenor. 

204 Sun Worship and Later 
Beliefs. H. M. Tichenor. 

205 Artemus Ward, His 
Book. 


Order by Number 
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Sunshine 
in Your Smile 


If your daily work brings you in 
contact with a lot of other people 
your social or business success may 
depend on what they think of you. 


If your smiles spread sunshine you 
will advance to success. If you are 
depressed and downhearted you will 
make room for others. 


Mental depression and irritability, 
so often caused by indigestion, can 
often be avoided by the adoption of 
a rational diet, care in mastication, 
and the routine use of Beeman’s 
Original Pepsin Gum ten minutes 
after each meal. 





American Chicle Company 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco 
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1 | CURRENT EVENTS 


Continued 











President Harding issues an appeal to 
young men of the country io attend the 
citizens’ military trairing-camps, which 
will open in July for a period of thirty 
days. 


Two hundred and one railroads of the 
country had a net operating income of 
$29,201,000, during April, $1,494,000 
less than in March, according to re- 
ports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the carriers. 


June 13.—Secretary Frank Morrison’s re- 
port to the annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
Denver shows that there were 1,634 
strikes during the year, involving 
191,934 members, costing $8,462,174. 
President Samuel Gompers speaks for 
closer alliance ard cooperation be- 
tween the organized industrial workers 
and the farmers. 


American military authorities in Haiti, 
it is announced, have been ordered to 
take control in a large measure of 
Haiti’s civil courts because of their 
failure to deal with agitators. 


June 14.—The striking marine engineers 
accept the compromise six months’ 























agreement, including a 15 per cent. wage 
reduction, signed with the Shipping 
Board by their national president, 
William S. Brown. 


John G. Emery, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., National Vice-Commander, is 
elected National Commander of the 
American Legion, to succeed Frederick 
W. Galbraith. 


Cyrus E. Woods, of Greensburg, Pa., 
is selected by President Harding as 
Ambassador to Spain, succeeding 
Joseph E. Willard. 





When Silence Was Dangerous.—<A mer- 
chant was recently persuaded to purchase 
an excellent parrot. This one had traveled 
far and could jabber in several foreign 
lingoes. He ordered it sent home. That 
same day his wife had ordered a fresh spring 
chicken for dinner. On leaving the house 
she said to the cook: ‘‘ Mary, there’s a 
bird coming for dinner. Wring its neck 
and have it fried hot for Mr. Richards 
when he gets home.’’ Unfortunately the 
parrot arrived first and Mary followed 
instructions. At dinner he was duly 
served. ‘‘ What’s this? ’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Richards. Mary told him. ‘“ But, for 
goodness’ sakes, Mary,” he said, “ this is 
awful. That bird could speak seven 
languages.” “Then, phwy the divil didn’t 
he say something?’”’ asked Mary. — 
Exchange. 





The Drawback.—An American tourist 
in Scotland took a great fancy to a hand- 
some collie he saw, and offered to buy it. 
The owner asked some questions, and on 
learning that it was the would-be pur- 
chaser’s intention to take “Jock” to 
America he refused to part with the dog. 

Just then an English tourist came along, 
and he also made a bid for the collie, which, 
tho less than the first offer, was accepted. 
The American was annoyed, and when the 
Englishman had departed, he said: “‘ You 
told me you wouldn’t sell your dog.”’ 

“Na, na,” replied the canny Scot. “I 
said I couldna part wi’ him. Jock’ll be 
back in a day or two, never fear. But he 
ecouldna swim the Atlantic.”—London 
Opinion. 

















THE SPICE OF LIFE 











Awful Both Ways.—‘‘ Awful Cost of 
Government,”’ says a head-line. Yes, and 
sometimes it is the cost of awful govern- 
ment.—Cincinnali Enquirer. 


Try This.—‘I hear that Mrs. Blank 
calls her cook a chef. How absurd!” 

“Oh, I don’t know! Perhaps that’s how 
she gets her to stay.” —Boston Transcript. 


What They Needed.—Moturr—“ We 
must get a nurse for the baby.” 

New Porp—‘“‘ A nurse? What we need 
is a night watchman.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Close Race Indicated.—A scientist pre- 
dicts that the end of the earth will be 
glacial. In other words, the coal trust 
will outlive the ice trust.—Greenville (S. C.) 
Piedmont. 

As the Moisture Evaporates.—Many 
Americans who made a point of laying up 
something for a rainy day now wish they 
had laid up something for a dry one.— 
London Opinion. 

Not in the Business.—‘‘ I’m not quite 
sure about your washing-machine. Will 
you demonstrate it again? ” 

‘No, madam. We only do one week's 
washing.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Fishy Record.—F irst STENOG. (reading) 

-* Think of those Spaniards going 3,000 
miles on a galleon!” 

Sreconp Stenoc.—“ Aw, forget it. 
can’t believe all yuh hear about 
foreign cars.”-—New York American. 


Yuh 


them 


Necessary.—F LatBpusH—* Why do they 
have those glass cases with the axes, crow- 
bars, and other implements in ’em in the 
railroad passenger-cars, do you suppose? ”’ 

Brensonnurst—“ Oh, they are put there 
to use in case some one wants to open a 
window.”’— Yonkers Statesman. 





Free Absolution Wanted.—Hosress (to 
distinguished prelate)—‘*‘ And what does 
your reverence think of the Germans? ” 

PreLate— They resemble, alas, many 
of my beautiful parishioners. They always 
ask for absolution, but they never want 
to do any penance.”—Paris L’Illustration. 


Grandpa Obliges.—Orricre Boy (anxious 
to go to football match)—‘‘ May I have 
the afternoon off, sir? My grand—” 

EmPpLoyER—“ Oh, yes, I’ve heard that 
before. Your grandmother died last 
week.” 

Orrice Bor—* Yes, sir, but—my grand- 
father’s getting married again this after- 
noon.’’—Punch. 


Relativity 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder where you are; 
High above I see you shine, 
But, according to Einstein, 
You are not where you pretend, 
You are just around the bend; 
And your sweet seductive ray 
Has been leading men astray 
All these years—O little star, 
Don’t you know how bad you are? 
—Science and Invention. 
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ave You Seen 
How this test beautifies the teeth? 


Millions of people have accepted this 


offer—have made this ten-day test. They 
have found a way to whiter, cleaner, safer 
teeth. 


We urge you to do likewise. Watch 
how your teeth improve. Learn what 
this new method means to you and yours. 


Remove the film 


Teeth are tarnished by a film. By that 
viscous film you feel. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. Old 
ways of brushing do not end it. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It mars the beauty of mil- 
lions. But it also is the cause of most 
tooth troubles. 


Film is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay 


It forms a breeding place for germs. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Very few people who brush 
teeth daily escape these film-caused troubles. 


How to fight it 


Dental science, after long research, has 
found ways to fight that film. Authorities 
have amply proved those methods. Lead- 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. Ap- 
proved by highest authorities, and now advised 
by leading dentists everywhere. All druggists 
supply the large tubes. 





ing dentists everywhere now advise their 
daily use. 


They are embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And other most important 
factors are included with them. 


New protections 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It also aids Nature in 
ways considered essential. 


It stimulates the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that cling. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
to neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. 

Twice a day, Pepsodent is bringing mil- 
lions these much-desired effects. 


The test is free 


Simply mail the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
Mark the absence of the 


after using. 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as the 
film-coats disappear. Watch the other 
good effects. 


You will realize then that this way means 
a new era in teeth cleaning. And we think 
you will adopt it. Send coupon now. 





4 


10-Day Tube Free i 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 843, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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DON’T LET 
YOUR TIRES 
GO THIS WAY 


They will unless you keep 
the proper amount of air in 
them. Correct air pressure 
in your tires means: More 
Mileage, Easier Steering, 
Increased Safety. 

THE 


SCHRADER UNIVERSAL 
TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 


will always tell you when your tires 
have the air pressure prescribed by 
the Tire Maker. 
Price, $1.50, in U.S. A. 
A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto 


London 
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becomes 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 













Te Hang Calendars, Photos, Prints, etc., use 


Moore Push-Pins 


“Glass head and fine needle point” won't 
mar the wall. A simple twist of the wrist and 
they're in. Try Free hen you'll know. 
Hardware, Stationery, Drug and 10° per 
Photo Supply stores everywhere pkt. 
Moore Push-Pin Co., 14-6 Berkley St., Philadelphia 

















Write for Free Guide Book and 


PATENTS. EVIDENCE OF CONCEP- 


TION BLANK. Send model or sketch of invention 
for our free of its ble nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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- As to Floating. —When a man first learns 
to swim, he finds that it’s just about as 
easy to float alone as in later life to float a 
loan.—Sun Dodger. 

Ready to Help.—‘‘ Oh, doctor, I 
suffering so much I want to die!” 
* You did perfectly right to call me.”— 

The American Legion Weekly. 


am 





Just So.—‘‘ What is it that keeps the 
moon in place and prevents it from falling?” 
asked Jim. 

““T suppose it’s the beams, 
brother.—Boy’s Life. 


” 


replied his 


Why He Came.—Joan—‘ 
baby sent down from heaven? 

MoruEer—*“ Yes, dear.” 

Joan—*‘ They do like to have it quiet 
up there, don’t they?’—The Passing 
Show (London). 


‘Mummy, was 
rege 


Not Guilty—Trave_teEr— Your 
just threw a stone at me.” 
IrntspmAN—“ Did he hit you? ” 
TRAVELER—“ No.” 
Ir1isHMAN— Well, 
boy.” —Mugwump. 


son 


then he wasn’t my 


Verbal Barrage.—‘“‘ Shall I go over the 
top?” asked the talkative barber, poising 
his shears. 

“Yes, as soon as your gas-attack is 
over,” answered the weary 
The American Legion Weekly. 





Against Their Principles—First Eac— 
“* Let’s speak to those girls in the corner.” 

Seconp Eac—‘’Sno use; they are 
telephone girls.” 

First Ecc—‘ What of it? ”’ 

Sreconp Eac—‘ They won’t answer.” — 
Pitt Panther. 


Dad Hubbard Beat Her to It. 


Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard 
To get a yeast-cake for her bread; 
But when she got there, the cupboard was 
bare— 
It was in the home-brew instead. 
—Progress. 


Political Hint—Hr—‘‘ I suppose when 
all women vote the party managers will 
have to put handsome men on their tickets 
for candidates.” 

Sue—‘ What makes you think women 
will demand handsome men to vote for 
when you look at the kind the most of 
them marry? ’—Baltimore American. 


Taking a Chance.—Junior was in the 
habit of coming to the table with a dirty 
face and, of course, had to be sent away 
to wash. 

One time his mother, nearly losing pa- 
tience, said: ‘‘ Junior, why do you persist 
in coming to the table without washing? 
You know I always send you away.” 

“ Well,” said Junior, meekly, ‘‘ once you 
forgot.” —Chicago Tribune. 


Plenty for a  Starter.—‘‘ Where’s 
Jimmy?” asked the head of the house, 
coming home from work. 

“He was very naughty,’’ replied his 
wife. ‘ I sent him to bed for swearing.” 

“ Swearing?’ roared - the indignant 
father. ‘‘ I’ll teach him to swear! ”’ and he 
rushed up-stairs. For some minutes the 
indignant parental voice resounded through 
the house, and then Jimmy’s mother called: 

“John, dear. I’m sure Jimmy has 
heard enough for the first lesson.’”’—T he 
American Legion Weekly. 


” 


customer.—. 








THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 











“W. E. A., Jr.,” Portsmouth, Va.—* Please 
advise me if the question ‘How are you alli?’ js 
correct when addressed to two or more persons.” 
you all”’ is a Shakespearianism 
South since the founding of 
Virginia. One says “‘you all’’ when one means 
“youall."" Some contend the “all"’ is unnecessary, 
but it prevents confusion, and its use is justified. 
Some people—many thoughtless people—in the 
South say “you all,"’ meaning one person. The 
educated people do not, nor did Shakespeare. 

“T see you all are bent to set against me your 
merriment.’’— Midsummer Night's Dream, act 
iii, scene 2. 


The expression “‘ 
preserved in the 


“You all did see, that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse. 


You ail did love him once, not without cause. 


if you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle!’ 
—Julius Czxsar, act iii, scene 2. 

As you are referring to more than one person 
your sentence is correct—*‘‘ How are you all?" 

“J. H. R.,’’ Gonzales, Texas.—‘ A check issued 
by a bank drawn on itself is usually called a 
cashiers check. have noticed a spelled with 
the apostrophe before the second ‘s’ in cashiers; 
also, after the ‘s,’ and the on again spelled as one 
word. Which is correct? 


The correct form is cashier's check. 


“M. L. W.,’’ New York, N. Y.—“ Please give 
the correct Sonbena jation of the name Vicente 
Blasco Ibanez.’ 

The name Vicente Blasco Ibanez is pronounced 
vi-then’te (i as in police, th as in thin, first e as in 
get, second e as in 7.1’), blas’ko (a as in art, o asin 
go), i-ba’nyeth (i as ii police, a as in art, e as in 
prey). 


F. B. M.,”’ Poplar Bluff, Mo.—“ Kindly*give 
the correct pronunciation of the word alternate 
when used in the sense of one person serving in 
place of another.”’ 

The noun alternate is pronounced al-tur’nit— 
a asin fat, u asin burn, iasin habit; or ol-tur’nii— 
o as in or, u as in burn, i as in habit. 


“D. W. L.,”’ Minneapolis, Minn.—‘ Kindly 
give me the meanings of the terms Sinn Fein and 
pogrom. 

The term Sinn Fein is defined as: “ (Ir.) Literally, 
ourselves alone: an Irish society aiming at both 
independence and the cultural development of 
the Irish race. Founded about 1905, it caused 
a revolt in 1916.’" Pogrom means: ‘A local 
disturbance, as a riot, pillage, etc.,.instigated by 
officials under the direction of the central 
government.” 

“A, K.,”" Tacoma, 
correct pronunciation 
address, data, penalize, 

The words you give are pronounced as follows: 
Address, noun and verb, a-cres’—a as in fat, e as 
in get; data, de’ta—e as in prey, a@ as in final; 
penalize, pi’nal-aiz—i as in police, a as in final, 
ai as in aisle; status, ste’tus—e as in prey, u as 
in but. 


“—. 0.” tae 
enclose and inclose, 
preferred form.* 

“Ww. H. B.,” El Reno, Okla.— 
hyphen be used in the word cooperative? 
what is the correct pronunciation? 

No hyphen is used in the word cooperative, 
which is pronounced ko-op’ar-a-tiv—first 0 as in 
obey, second o as in not, a’s as in final, i as in hit. 


Wash.—‘“ Please give the 
of the following words: 
and status.” 


Angeles, Cal.—Both forms, 
are correct, but enclose is the 


Should a 
Also, 


W.,’”’ New York, N. Y.—The insertion of 

<” after ‘“‘c’’ to form a past tense of verbs 
tends to prevent an erroneous pronunciation. 
Thus, mimic, picnic, shellac in their past tenses 
take “k’’ before ‘“‘ed,”’ because “‘c’’ before “e,”’ 
“i,” “y,” “ee,” and “oe” is pronounced soft like 
“s’ and the “k”’ is therefore necessary to show 
the true ih Seong 


ow, 


“J. M.,”’ Chicago, Til.—“ Is the ‘s’ in the 


word viscount sounded?’ 
The word viscount is pronounced vai’kount—ai 
as in aisle, and ou as in house, the s being silent. 
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that old desk 


ff 


Tue DOOR of the White 
House swings open. 


Out to the porch, down the steps, and 
silently across the lawn a tall, bowed figure 
moves. 

At the War Department those who stand 
on watch know where he is bound. He 
finds his way to a quiet room, and seating 
himself at an old-fashioned desk, pulls out 
the middle drawer. 

What is it that brings him here? What 
can any desk hold that is vital enough to 
draw the President out of the White House 
night after night? 

NEWS. 

Accurate first-hand news. One copy 
of every dispatch that Secretary of War 
Stanton receives goes into that drawer to 
be kept for the President’s call. 

Cabinet members to see him? Senators? 
Generals? Let them wait. They want de- 
cisions: in the drawer is the stuff out of 
which decisions are made. 

Slowly he lifts the yellow sheets; the 
kerosene lamp flickers; the room grows still. 

Abraham Lincoln bends over the news. 


KRKKKAA HAH KE 


In those tense, burdened days of the Civil 
War thousands of families became dependent 
on newspapers for the first time in their lives. 
For the first time they learned that far- 
away events really are not far away. The 
guns of Gettysburg shook the remotest 
home; and towns two thousand miles from 
the sea waited breathless for tidings from 
Mobile Bay, 


drawer? 


“ hea “2 


So a generation lived and learned and 
died; and a new generation stood in its place. 

And in 1914, in a town whose name we 
could hardly pronounce, a prince and his 
consort were shot to death. Merely one 
more murGer in a distant land: turn over 
the page; it means nothing to us. 

Nothing? 

Nothing, except to take two million of our 
sons three thousand miles to Flanders Fields. 

Nothing, except to double or treble the 
price of everything we eat and wear. 

Nothing, except to throw into disarray all 
the processes of our business life. 

Out of our calm isolation we woke to the 
fact that the world has shrunk to a xcigh- 
borhood. There are no more far-off events. 
Whatever happens anywhere happens to us. 

“News!” is intelligent America’s cry. 
““Give us accurate, immediate, world-wide 
news! Sift it; condense it; interpret it with- 
out color or bias for use in our busy lives.”’ 

For thirty years one publication, and 
only one, The Literary Digest, had been 
building itself to satisfy that demand. 

From 349,560 copies in 1914 it has been 
carried by its indispensable service and 
uninterrupted advertising to a circulation 
of 1,300,000 and more. The circulation will 
be larger this summer than in any previous 
summer; it will be larger this fall than in any 
previous fall. And The Literary Digest 
continues its advertising. 

Each week more thoughtful men and 
women learn 

~ —where every important dispatch is in- 

terpreted for them; 
—where the opinions of every great 
newspaper; of every live trade, agri- 
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cultural and business publication from 
every State in the Union and every 
country in the world will be recorded; 


—where every significant bank bulletin 

and Government report is condensed 

ani explained. 
THEY know, these thoughtful men and 
women, that the news of the world is the stuff 
out of which their decisions must be made. 
And The Literary Digest is to them what 
the old desk drawer was to Lincoln—a 
magnet thet draws with vital force because 
its contents are vital. 

There are great tides in the affairs of men 
which sweep institutions forward or hurl 
them back. In the grip of such a tide The 
Literary Digest is being lifted day by day, 
week by week, month by month to increased 
circulation. 

Consistent national advertising accentu- 
ates the lift; and The Literary Digest 
continues its advertising. 

But the tide is not dependent upon ad- 
vertising for its direction and force; its 
currents run deep in the underlying condi- 
tions of present day life. In the knitting 
together of the world into a neighborhood; 
in the insistent need of a larger and larger 
number of households for world-wide infor- 
mation because the very livelihood of 
those households is influenced by world- 
wide events. 

Those manufacturers who yoke their busi- 
nesses to the growth of The Literary Digest 
by advertising in its pages are enlisting a 
force wider and deeper than circulation 
figures can portray. 


They are linking their progress irre- 
sistibly to the very spirit of the times. 


Immediate National Publicity’ 


The 


*IMMEDIATE NATIONAL PUBLICITY 


Advertising copy may be inserted in The 
Literary Digest three days before mailing be- 
gins, and within ten days the complete issue is 
delivered throughout the United States. To 
introduceanew product or policy, to announce 
a change in price, a bond or stock issue, the 
opening of new branch offices or any similar 
news which must be spread from coast to 
coast quickly, The Literary Digest’s service 
is unmatched. 


iterary Digest 


at ten cents 1,300,000 at ten cents 
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Depenoaasitity First —THeN THE Purcuase Price 


Dodge Brothers have never solic- 
ited the patronage of the Amer- 
ican people on a basis of price 


They have chosen rather to build 
their car so well that its intrinsic 
worth would be unquestioned 


Dodge Brothers will continue to 
build their car so well, that it will 
always be dependable and the 
purchase price will be as nearly 
as possible the last expenditure 


Dooce Brotners, DETROIT 
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